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PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The OflBcial Press of Berlin has done the 
Author the honour of devoting several 
articles — ^not to a criticism of his book, but 
— ^to the coarsest abuse of himself personally. 
When the Author's letters first appeared in 
the TimeSj the German Correspondent in- 
formed its readers, on the authority of " a 
trustworthy source," that " Scrutator " was 
" no other than the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, Mr. Gladstone.'- In the Preface to his 
First Edition the Author took the oppor- 
tunity of contradicting this assertion, and 
forthwith the Editor of the German Corres- 
pondent declared that the letters were ac- 
tually written by Mr. Gladstone, but copied 
and sent to the Times by " a literary hack, 
who, when it is required, fathers such poli- 
tical opuscula as it may not suit Mr. Glad- 
stone to avow. In this way the Editor of 
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the Times was for a few days misled respect- 
ing the identity of his correspondent." The 
Author has also been described as '* a com- 
plaisant and time-serving Scotchman," to 
wit, " the Rev. Malcohn MacCoIl, cnrate of 
St. Giles's, Camberwell." 

Scrutator has no doubt that his Berlin 
censors are good patriots and able writers ; 
but they hare CTidently yet to learn that in 
a country where the Press is finee it is pos- 
sible to combine the vocation of a journalist 
with the manners of a gentleman. It is, 
no doubt, the personal experience of the 
Editor of the German Correspondent that has 
induced him to believe that English Prime 
Ministers are in the habit of employing 
•Mitei^ary hacks, who, when it is required, 
fiiUher such a^tscHla as it may not suit" a 
IVimo Minist4e^r " to avow." Be it known to 
him, therefore, tliat things may happen in 
Hortin which are impossible in London; and 
lot him uuderst^uid fiuther, that English 
Editors know their business better than to 
Mow thomselN^es to be "misled respecting 
t ho idontity of their correspondents," even 
** tbr a fow days.** 
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As the wild assertions of the Berlin Press 
have been largely copied and commented on 
by the EngUsh Press, it may be well to give 
them a categorical contradiction. 

First, then. Scrutator is not the Kev. 
Malcolm MacColl, curate of St. Giles's, Cam- 
berweU. 

Secondly, not one sentence in Scru- 
tator's volume owes its inspiration to Mr. 
Gladstone. The simple truth is that, when 
the Author commenced his correspondence 
with Professor Max Muller, he did not even 
know what Mr. Gladstone's opinions on the 
subject were; and both his letters to the 
TimeSy and the volume of which they form 
the appendix, were written without any con- 
cert, direct or indirect, with Mr. Gladstone. 
If German Journalists choose to be gulled by 
" well-informed London correspondents," and 
to mislead their readers in consequence. 
Scrutator is very sorry, but he really cannot 
help it. 

Colonel Stoffel's Keport has been con- 
sidered in Germany, and by some organs of 
public opinion in England, as fixing incon- 
testably on France the entire responsibility 
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of the war. The Author finds it impossible 
to read the Report in that Hght. Baron 
Stoffel, it is true, reported to his Govern- 
ment that " Prussia is not in the least 
anxious to attack us, but, on the contrary, 
wiU do anything compatible with honour to 
eschew war." But for this opinion Baron 
Stoffel gives no reason whatever, beyond 
"the most friendly" assurance of Prince 
Bismarck—" unless you actually shoot at us, 
depend upon it we shall never declare war 
against you." In strict matter of fact, Bis- 
marck, no doubt, spoke sincerely. His policy 
has always been to provoke his adversary 
into a declaration of war when his own plans 
have been securely laid, and his preparations 
have been complete. Thus he dealt with 
Austria, and thus, the Author still main- 
tains, he dealt with France. Baron Stoffel's 
facts are in direct collision with his opinion. 
He divides the French people into three 
classes. The first class comprises " the 
descendants of the noble families implicated 
in the events of 1806 to 1815, or grievously 
injured by the occupation which supervened 
after the battle of Jena." " These enemies 
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of our (French) GovemmeDt look with in- 
tense hatred and envy upon France." " They 
cherish a blind animosity towards France, 
and are apparently implacable in their wrath. 
Although their fathers have twice captured 
Paris they do not look upon their revenge as 
complete, but are yearning for another 
opportunity of humiliating and destroying 
France. The second group is the most nume- 
rous. It comprehends those avowing the 
sentiments of the first group, but more mildly 
and moderately." The third is the mercan- 
tile class, naturally averse to war, but ready 
to be led into war because they have been 
taught to regard France as " an inconvenient 
neighbour." And this lesson they have 
learnt principaUy from the Prussian Press. 

" The Prussian Press omits nothing calcu- 
lated to arouse hatred and animosity against 
France. To irritate its readers against the 
French it never shrinks from calumny or 
insult. In it France is represented as the 
implacable enemy of Germany, and the 
Government strenuously assisted in any 
measure it may deem advisable for preparing 
for the rainy day." 
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So much for the state of feeling in Prussia. 
" It is otherwise in France," says Baron 
StoflFel. " Her papers, being constantly en- 
gaged in criticising the cardinal institutions 
of the land, have no space to devote to 
foreign peril." The French people "are 
sufficiently perverse to clamour for a reduc- 
tion of our forces, and do not hesitate to 
advocate disarmament at a time when France 
needs all her strength, all her energy, and 
the co-operation of all her political parties, to 
take up a struggle which is perhaps close at 
hand, and which, under any circumstances, 
will be terrible." " Those persons in France 
who fancy a compromise possible are not 
sufficiently conversant with the pecuHarities 
of the Prussian character .... Only a senti- 
mentalist, with little or no knowledge of the 
game that is going on, can indulge in so 
imaginary an anticipation. There is nothing 
but to prepare for the collision. It is sure 
to be, and when it does come it will be 
fearfiil." " On both sides jealousy and 
suspicion must increase tiU the feud is fought 
out. Living in Prussia one cannot help being 
impressed with this. Even now things have 
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reached sucli a pitcli that the most insigni- 
ficant event may precipitate a rupture. In 
a word, war, like the sword of Damocles, is 
suspended over our heads by a hair." 

Here, then, we have the military oMa^he of 
France, resident at the Court of Berlin, 
giving his honest impression of the situation. 
And what does he say? Beware! he says 
to his countrymen. A close and terrible 
danger is hanging over you. War with 
Prussia is inevitable. The ruling class in 
that country, the men who shape the policy 
of the State and dispose of its military 
strength, "look with intense hatred and 
envy upon France," " and are apparently 
implacable in their wrath. Although their 
fathers have twice captured Paris they do not 
look upon their revenge as complete, but 
are yearning for another opportimity of 
humiliating and destroying France." These 
are the feelings of the ruling class, and the 
Press supports them. " The Prussian Press 
omits nothing calculated to arouse hatred 
and animosity against France." 

But France, on the other hand — ^foolish, 
Mvolous, gasconading France — ^while vapour- 
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itig oooasionally about the E/hine and the 
Unity of Germany, is really dreaming of dis- 
armament, and " numbers but a few isolated 
persons who have a clear perception of the 
real state of the case, and are conscious of 
the immense danger it involves," Prussia is 
actively preparing for war, and seriously in- 
tending it. France is tajking of war, and 
not preparing for it, beeJause not seriously 
intending it. " Living in Prussia one cannot 
help being impressed" with the feeling that 
war is inevitable and imminent. That phrase, 
*• living in Prussia," explains the discrepancy 
between Colonel StoflFers opinion and his 
facts. All his facts go to prove that Prussia 
was bent on war while France was slumber- 
ing in fancied security. But Count Bismarck 
had assured him, **in the most fiiendly 
manner," that Prussia would not be the first 
to declare war. And Baron StoflFel believed 
the Prussian Premier, as M. Benedetti, about 
the same time, believed Baron Thile when 
" he pledged his word of honour " that the 
rumoured candidature of Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern had no "serious character." 
It must be admitted that Count Bismarck 
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kept his promise in the letter. Prussia did 
not declare war, but she deliberately pro- 
voked it; and Baron StoflTel's Report, far 
from upsetting that opinion, actually con- 
firms it. 

The Author repeats that he has been forced 
to this conclusion very much against his 
will, and solely in the interest, as he con- 
ceives, of historical truth. He agrees with 
aH that Baron Stoffel says in his unsparing 
description of the character and social and 
political life of the French people, and is by 
no means prepared to deny — ^in fact, he has 
admitted — ^that France deserved the chastise- 
ment which she has received. She has long 
been the chief disturber of the peace of 
Europe, and it may be good for the rest of 
the world, and for France herself, that her 
sword should be broken — ^at least for a sea- 
son. But all this is quite apart from the 
question which Scrutator has undertaken to 
answer ; and he has seen no reason as yet — 
least of all in Baron StoflTel's Report — ^to in- 
duce him to change his mind. 



PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



TuK principal points whicli the Author has 
endeavoured to establish in the following 
pages are as follows : — 

1. That the Hohenzollem candidature was 
a legitimate grievance to France, and was 
acknowledged to be such by the Neutral 
Powers. 

2. That the French Government, in spite 
of sundry indiscretions which Count Bis- 
marck dexterously used against it, really 
desired a pacific solution of the question. 

3. That Count Bismarck got up the 
Hohenzollem intrigue with his eyes wide 
open to all the consequences that have 
followed. 

4. That Prussia never withdrew, directly 
or indirectly, the candidature of Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollem, and that the 
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eventual retirement of the Prince took place 
in sucIl a way as to leave the grievance of 
France precisely where it was at the com- 
mencement of the quarrel. 

6. That, nevertheless, France still sought 
a pacific solution, and solicited the good 
offices of England for that purpose. 

6. That Count Bismarck rudely rejected 
the mediation of England, and precipitated 
the war by the gratuitous invention and 
publication of a fictitious alBEront oflTered 
by the King of Prussia to the French 
Ambassador at Ems. 

7. That the deliberate intention of Prussia 
to provoke a war with France is proved by 
other circumstances, and particularly by 
Count Bismarck's rejection of repeated oflFers 
from France to join in a policy of mutual 
disarmament. 

8. That, at the commencement of the 
war, both the King of Prussia and Count 
Bismarck publicly admitted that the French 
people were ** really peaceably disposed and 
requiring tranquillity : " an admission which 
is inconsistent with the subsequent demand 
for French territory on the plea that the 
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Frencli nation desired and approved the war 
against Germany. 

9. That Count Bismarck requires French 
territory, not as a security against French 
aggressiveness, but as a means of keeping up 
the military system of Prussia and keeping 
down German Liberahsm. 

10. That in her determination to seize 
French territory Germany is not merely^ 
declining, as Mr. Edward Freeman haa 
asserted, " to set a new and better example 
to all ftiture conquerors," but is, on the 
contrary, taking a long stride backward in 
civilization, and is really violating a principle 
which was quietly taking its place in the 
political ethics of modem Europe. 

For all these statements the Author 
believes that he has produced abundant 
evidence, and he confidently anticipates the 
favourable verdict of all who may do him the 
honour to read his pages. 

The Author is tempted to quote the fol- 
lowing amusing specimen of some of the 
"trustworthy" information which German 
journalists have lately been in the habit of 
imparting to their readers. The quotation 
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is part of an article wWcli appeared in a 
Berlin journal in the latter part of last 
November : — 

" The Times publishes in its number of the 
15th inst. (Nov.), under the heading * Is 
peace possible ? ' an article hostile to Prus- 
sia, containing especially the most fiivolous 
charges against the policy of Count Bis- 
marck. We learn from a trustworthy 
source, that the author of that article, who 
signs himself * Scrutator,' is no one else than 
the English Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone. 
The Times has, moreover, already published 
in its No. of the 17th inst., under the head- 
ing * Count Bismarck's detractors,' a reply 
which is signed by Dr. Forbes Campbell, one 
of the most esteemed publicists of England. 
It is therein proved to * Scrutator ' that he 
has maliciously distorted expressions of the 
Federal Chancellor. In all probability the 
English Premier will very soon not find 
leisure for more articles of the kind." 

In one of his letters to The Times the 
Author had said that Count Bismarck had 

b 
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declared, years ago, that political questions 
were not to be decided " by majorities and 
minorities in Parliament, but by iron and 
blood." This is what his Berlin censor 
stigmatizes as " maliciously distorted ex- 
pressions of the Federal Chancellor." What, 
then, were Count Bismarck's actual 
words ? They were uttered in a speech 
which he made, as Premier, in the Prussian 
House of Representatives on the 29th of 
September, 1862, and they are thus given 
by his admiring German biographer, 
Hesekiel : — 

" The great questions of the day are not 
to be decided by speeches and majorities — 
that was the error of 1848 and 1849 — but 
by iron and blood." It is quite true that the 
phrase *' iron and blood " was originally used 
by the lyrical German poet, Mosem. But 
when a Statesman embodies a sentiment in 
a quotation he makes that sentiment his 
own more thoroughly than if he had uttered 
it casually in the heat of debate. It is not 
very evident, therefore, what the Berlin 
journalist means by the assertion that 
" * Scrutator * has maliciously distorted ex- 
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pressions of the Federal Chancellor." The 
Author would only too gladly be convinced 
that he had, in this instance or in any other, 
misunderstood the character and conduct of 
a Statesman whose unscrupulous policy con- 
stitutes a serious danger to the liberties of 
Europe. Count Bismarck has gone far to 
revive the traditions of the old bad time, 
when a diplomatist could be defined as "a 
man sent to lie abroad for the good of his 
country." 

It will be observed that the Author has 
modified his opinion on two or three points 
since he wrote the letters which the Editor 
of The Times was good enough to publish, 
and which are republished at the end of this 
volume. He wishes it, however, to be clearly 
understood that he excepts the Crown Prince 
of Prussia from all the strictures expressed 
or implied in the following pages. His is the 
solitary figure in this war which the universal 
judgment of England has pronounced sans 
peur et sans reproche. 

London, Feb. 22nd, 1871. 



Who is Responsible 
For the War? 



What judgment ought we to pass on the terms 
of peace offered to France by Count Bismarck ? 
Are we to pronounce them equitable ? or must we 
denounce them as iniquitous ? That depends on 
the kind of answer we are prepared to give to the 
further question, Who is mainly responsible for 
the war ? The apologists of Germany have 
assumed from the very first that France attacked 
Germany without any provocation whatever. 
Even then Germany would find it hard to justify 
in the eyes of Europe, except by the lex talionis 
of savage warfare, the terms on which she offers 
to sheathe her sword. But was the war utterly 
" unprovoked *' ? The generality of people in 
this country, and indeed throughout Europe, 
believe that it was. And such was my own 
opinion during the earlier stages of the campaign. 
My sympathy and my judgment were on the 

B 
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Hide of Germany, and I rejoiced in all the 
* French disasters which culminated in the capitu- 
lation of Sedan. I thought the Germans had 
then an opportunity of making a peace more 
glorious, and likely to be more lasting, than any 
which the world has seen for many generations. 
Still I never doubted that France, or rather the 
Imperial Government, bad bieen guilty of waging 
'* an unprovoked war.*' Meanwhile I had the 
honour of engaging in a friendly controversy with 
Professor Max Miiller on the subject in the 
columns of The Tiinea, and this led me to examine 
into the facts more carefully than I had pre- 
viously done. The result is that I no longer think 
that the war was unprovoked on the part of 
Prussia. On the contrary, I believe that Count 
Bismarck is at this moment the most responsible 
man in Europe for the misery and carnage of the 
last six months. I am sorry to be obliged to 
make this confession, fqr my predilections have 
always been more German than French. I have 
always been accustomed to admire the Germans 
as an earnest, peaceful, truthful people. In the 
very aberrations of their intellectual pursuits, 
and even in the destructive criticism with which 
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they assailed beliefs which Christendom holds 
dear, I thought I saw the evidence of a sincere, 
if mistaken, love of truth. Nor can I even now 
resign myself to the thought that I have been 
deceived. The Germans, as a nation, believe 
that they have been repelling an unprovoked war. 
Small blame to them, seeing that they share that 
belief with the great majority of Englishmen. 

And yet I think I can prove that however reckless 
and criminal the Emperor Napoleon and his 
ministers were — and I have no wish to palliate 
their guilt — ^they were but blind puppets in the 
cunning hands of Count Bismarck. I see no 
other conclusion possible from the facts which I 
now proceed to narrate. 

In the beginning of last July England was 
congratulating herself on the prospect of a long 
peace. The permanent Under-Secretary of the 
Foreign Office had just told Lord Granville that 
he could not remember so profound a lull in 
European politics. It was, however, but the 
calm which presages the coming storm. On the 
4th of July the papers of Paris, and on the fol- 
lowing day those of London, contained the follow- 
ing telegrams :— 
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Madbib, Jvhj 2. 
Marshal Prim has returned here to preside this evening 
at an important Gonncil of Ministers. He will retnm to 
Yiohy at the end of July. The assertion of the Epoca, that 
negotiations had commenced with a Prince of the reigning 
family of North Germany,. is nnfonnded. 

Madrid, July 3 (Afternoon). 
It is stated that General Prim has sent a deputation to 
Prussia to ofifer the crown of Spain to a Prince of Hohenzol- 
lern, who has accepted the proposal. It is added that .the 
Prince would be proclaimed king without any preliminary 
sanction of the Cortes. 

Madrid, July 3 (Evenmg). 
Several journals confirm the news that the Government 
is negotiating with a new candidate to the throne. . . . 
The Imparcial states that at the Council of Ministers, which 
is to be held to-morrow or Tuesday, at La Granja, under the 
presidency of the Begent, the question of the candidate to 
the throne will be discussed. 

The Paris press sounded the alarm at once, 
and declared with equal unanimity and urgency 
that the accession of a Hohenzollem to the 
throne of Spain implied a serious danger to 
France. On the 5th of July the Spanish Govern- 
ment formally elected Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
zoUem-Sigmaringen ; and on the following day 
the London press began to discuss the subject. 
I believe it was unanimous in condemnation of 
the project. " We are in no way surprised at 
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this vehement outbreak of French jealousy," said 
The Times of July 7; *'but we are astonished 
that even a Spanish Marshal should have had 
the blindness or the Quixotism to provoke it. • • 
We are interested in the peace of Europe, and, 
from this point of view, it is difficult to consider 
this movement of Prim's without a feeling of as 
much indignation as so unwise a proceeding can 
excite.*' After some more observations to the 
same effect, The Times proceeded as follows : — 

Ever since the revolation whicli dispossessed Isabella the 
French Government has been looking on tranquilly, bnt not 
inattentively. Its conduct has been, so far as we know, 
strictly just and honourable. The Emperor, though on 
friendly terms with the Queen, with whom he had recently 
exchanged visits, respected the will of Spain, and for nearly 
two years the Provisional Government has had its own way. 
But it is impossible to suppose that Napoleon can be careless 
of what passes in a country so closely connected with his 
own. . . There is generally some personage to whom the 
popular imagination ascribes superhuman astuteness, and the 
French have seen the hand of the Machiavellian Bismarck 
in every unexpected event since Sadowa. Many of them are 
convinced that Bismarck made the Spanish Revolution, to 
distract the Emperor's attention and engage his armies. 
What then will be the effect if it be announced as positive 
that the Prussian Prince is to reign at Madrid P . . . . 
It will be remembered, too, that the brother of Leopold is 
that very Charles of Boumania who so very cleverly made 
his way to a quasi-throne four years ago. Thus it might be 
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said that Prussia was attaining to dominion in the East and 
West, while her Italian alliance enabled her to encircle 
France with a cordon of subsidiary States. 

On the 8th of July Tine Times had a still 

stronger leader, of which the following is a 

sample : — 

The thought seems to have seized all classes that this is 
a point by which France must stand or fall. Let her yield 
in this, and her honour, and even her safety, are compromised. 
. . . . Few Englishmen, even of those who are conver- 
sant with foreign society, can understand the depth of 
French feeling on this subject. It is such that it might be 
dangerous, if not fatal, for the Government to oppose it, or 
to profess indifference or non-interference .... But 
while maintaining the right of the Spanish nation to choose 
its own ruler free from foreign dictation, we have no hesita- 
tion in declaring that the way in which this negotiation has 
been conducted has been in the highest degree reprehensible, 
and that it excuses, if it does not justify, the attitude of 
France. It appears certain that the business was transacted 
with profound secrecy. Who the negotiators were we are 
not yet told. There was Greneral Prim, of course, on the 
one side, but it is not disclosed who were the parties to the 
transaction on the other. This much is admitted, tbat 
France was kept completely in the dark. M. Mercier, the 
French minister at Madrid, knew nothing of what was going 
on; M. Benedetti, at Berlin, was equally ignorant. The 
French Emperor and his ministers heard of the affair 
probably not many hours before the general public. There 
can be but one censtruction put upon such a proceeding. 
It is that, for one reason or another, the parties desired that 
the French Government should be prevented from expressing 
an opinion until the business was settled, and the election 
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of the prince, as they thought, irrevocable. We do not know 
how long the negotiations have been in progress, but not an 
inkling has been dropped in the hearing of the foreign 
representatives, and most of the European Grovemments 
have heard of the affair for the first time in the newspapers. 
Now this conduct^ we will make bold to say, is grossly dis- 
courteous to foreign Powers. The transaction, too, has the 
air of a vulgar and impudent cowp d^etat, of a kind that is 
sure not to be successful. The election of a sovereign to such 
a throne as that of Spain should be a solemn and dignified 
proceeding, conducted openly in the face of the world, and 
accompanied by a frank communication with friendly Powers. 
Now what Power is there which has not shown itself friendly 
to Spain ? From which had her Government such appre- 
hensions that it might legitimately conceal the most im- 
portant of all national acts P The attitude of the Emperor 
towards Spain during the last two years has been unexcep- 
tionable ; and there is no reason to suppose that France has 
any sinister purpose to serve in dealing with the Peninsula. 
We may observe also that the friendship and sympathy of 
England have been strongly manifested, and that it would 
have been only a polite recognition of these feelings to let 
us know who was the new choice of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. Secrecy, of course, generates suspicion. If there was 
nothing hostile to France in this negotiation, why conceal it P 
Thus will argue millions of Frenchmen, and it will not be 
easy to dispute the prejudice thus produced. Something 
also must be allowed for official and national susceptibility. 
It is not in human nature to avoid feeling some resentment 
at being tricked, and the present arrangement has, to 
Frenchmen, a most unpleasant look of trickery. 

The other daily papers of the same date wrote 
with equal strength ; and on the evening of the 
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next day the Vail Mall Gazette commented as 
follows on the situation : — 

No disavowal has yet been made by Prussia of having 
sanctioned the candidature of the Prince of HohenzoUem. 
An ominous silence, or an equally ominous affectation of 
surprise and indifference, are the only expressions of opinion 
to be discovered in the official press of Berlin. The language 
of the North German Gazette of last evening is discouraging 
in the extreme. To say that the question "is dependent 
upon the decision of the Cortes, not upon the wishes or fears 
of foreign countries," and that as regards the succession to 
the Spanish throne the German Grovernments "have not 
any advice to offer, much less right to interfere," is merely 
another way of saying that Prussia means to let things take 
their course, and bide the worst that France can do. Few 
people will be innocent enough to believe that General Prim 
would have offered the Crown to the Prince of HohenzoUem 
without ^st ascertaining, in however indirect a manner, in 
what light such a step would be regarded by the Prussian 
Government ; and the Prince himself must possess singular 
self-reliance if he has consented to become a candidate with- 
out a sufficiently clear understanding that his ambition would 
not be discountenanced \)y his powerful kinsman. If Prussia 
has either been genuinely ignorant of what has been going 
on, or has wisely changed her purpose at the last moment, 
something more may fairly be expected of her than an inti- 
mation that it is her duty " to remain neutral, and neutral 
she will remain." This profound respect for the indepen- 
dence of the Spanish people is surely pushed to exaggera- 
tion when it is made the excuse for not interfering to pre- 
vent a Prussian Prince from involving Europe in war. The 
chief of the family has not always been thus shy of exerting 
his influence on the subordinate members of his house, and 
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Ills present indisposition to do so is as suspicions as sudden 
exhibitions of virtue usually are. It is, perliaps, additionally 
significant that the Yoisiche Oazette makes a distinction 
between permission accorded by the King and permission 
sanctioned by the Grovemment. According to that journal 
his Majesty may sanction the election of the Prince simply 
as a family matter, and not until the royal permission is 
countersigned by Count Bismarck does it become an act of 
the State. The distinction may mean a great deaL 

Both Houses of Parliament discussed the ques- 
tion, in a quieter tone, of course, but in the same 
strain : in short, the public opinion of England 
declared decidedly against the candidature of the 
Hohenzollem Prince as a legitimate grievance to 
France, and a danger to the peace of Europe. I 
thought at the time that the public opinion of 
England was wrong, but ;^ave changed my mind 
at the dictation of irresistible facts. 

Let us now endeavour to trace the course of 
the intrigue through the labyrinth of its diplo- 
matic windings. 

On the 5th of July Lord Lyons, Her Majesty's 
ambassador in Paris, wrote a dispatch to Lord 
Granville, in which occurs the following pas- 
sage : — 

M. de Gramont proceeded to observe to me that no- 
thing could be further from the wishes of the French Govern- 
ment than to interfere in the internal affairs of Spain, but 
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himself to the Government of the Queen, on the 

strength of the friendly relations which subsisted 
between England and France, and the desire of 

Her Majesty's Government to maintain the peace 

of Europe, requesting them to exercise all their 

influence upon Prussia and upon Spain in order 

to put a stop to the projected installation of the 

Prince on the Spanish throne." 

After relating this conversation, Lord Granville 
adds — **I told M. de Lavalette that Her Majesty's 
Government had been surprised by the news ; 
that I perfectly understood the unfavourable effect 
which such an announcement was calculated to 
produce in France, although I did not agree with 
all. the arguments that he had used with respect 
to the importance to so great a nation as France 
of a German Prince on the Throne of Spain ; and 
that I reserved my opinion on facts, of which I 
had, as yet, an imperfect knowledge." 

On the same day Lord Granville wrote as fol- 
lows to Lord A. Loftus, our Ambassador at the 
Court of Prussia : — 

Mr. Gladstone and I were taken by surprise yesterday 
evening by the news that the Grovernment of Spain had 
offered the Crown of Spain to Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
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zoUem ; it appears also that tlie offer lias been accepted by 
tbe Prince. Her Majesty's Government have no wish to 
interfere in any way in the internal affairs of Spain ; still 
less have they the pretension of dictating in snch a matter 
to North Germany : but they certainly hope, and they cannot 
but believe, that this project, of which they have been 
hitherto ignorant, has not received any sanction from the 
King. Some of the greatest calamities to the world have 
been produced by small causes, and by mistakes trivial in 
their origin. In the present state of opinion in France, the 
possession of the Crown of Spain by a Prussian Prince 
would be sure to lead to great and dangerous irritation. 
Of this, indeed, we have conclusive evidence in the report 
just received of what has been stated by the Minister to the 
French Chamber. 

In Prussia it can be an object of no importance that a 
member of the House of Hohenzollem should be on the 
Throne of the most Catholic country in Europe. It is not 
clear that he would receive the allegiance of the Spanish 
people, divided as they are into parties, many of which would 
be necessarily opposed to Prince Leopold, and would possibly 
unite against him. 

• 

I venture, therefore, to hope that the Sang and his advisers 
will find it consistent with their own views of what is best 
for Spain effectually to discourage a project fraught with 
risk to the best interests of that country. 

You will not fail to point out that if these sentiments be 
just, the King of Prussia, whose reign has brought about so 
signal an aggrandisement of that country, has now an 
opportunity not less signal of exercising a wise and dis- 
interested magnanimity, with the certain effect of conferring 
an inestimable service on Europe by the maintenance of 
its peace. 
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In a similar spirit Lord Granville addressed 
himself 9 on July 7, to the British Minister at 
Madrid. Disclaiming any desire '' to interfere in 
any way with the choice of the Spanish nation," 
he nevertheless instructed Mr. Layard "to use 
every pressure upon the provisional Government, 
which, in your judgment, may contribute to 
induce them to abandon the project of con- 
ferring the Throne of Spain on Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollem." At the same time, and with 
equal urgency. Lord Granville pressed these 
considerations on the Spanish Minister in 
London. 

The two dispatches which follow give a clear 
and concise account of the state of feeling in 
France, and the motives which influenced the 
conduct of the Lnperial Government. 

hordi Lyons to Earl Ora/rwiUe. — (Becei/ved July 8.) 

Paris, July 7, 1870. 

My Lord, — ^In my dispatcH of the day before yesterday I 
reported a conversatioii whicb I bad bad on the evening of 
that day with the Due de Gramont on the snbject of the offer 
of the Crown of Spain to Prince Leopold of Hohenzollem. 

In the evening I went to the ordinary reception of M. 
Emile OUivier, who took me on one side and spoke to me at 
some length, and with considerable emphasis, respecting this 
affiiir. His language was in substance the same as that held 
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by M. de Gramont, but he entered into rather more detail, 
and spoke with still more precision of the impossibility of 
permitting the Prince to become Kin^ of Spain. Public 
opinion in France, he said, would never tolerate it. Any 
Cabinet — any Government — which acquiesced in it would be 
at once overthrown. For his own part, it was well known 
he had never been an enemy to Germany, but with all his 
good-will towards the Germans, he must confess that he felt 
this proceeding to be an insult, and fully shared the indigna- 
tion of the public. 

M. Emile OUivier then proceeded to speak of the declara- 
tion which was to be made by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in the Chamber on the following day. I urged that 
it should be moderate ; and M. Ollivier assured me that it 
should be as mild as was compatible with the necessity of 
satisfying public opinion in France. But, in fact, he said, 
our language is this : — " We are not uneasy, because we have 
a firm hope that the thing will not be done ; but if it were to 
be done, we would not tolerate it." 

After this conversation, I hardly expected that the declara- 
tion would have been so strongly worded as it proved to be. 
The terms of it were settled on the following morning at a 
council at St. Cloud, at which the Emperor presided, and it 
was, as your Lordship is aware, read in the Corps L^gislatif 
in the afbemoon. 

The declaration, however, forcible as it was, did not go at 
all beyond the feeling of the country. It is only too plain 
that, without considering how far the real interests of France 
may be in question, the nation has taken the proposal 
to place the Prince of Hohenzollem on the Throne of Spain 
as an insult and a challenge from Prussia. The wound in- 
flicted by Sadowa on French pride had never been completely 
healed, — ^nevertheless, time had begun to produce the effect 
of reconciling men's minds to what was done and could not 
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be helped, and initation was subsiding. Now this nnbappy 
affiur has revived all the old animositj; the Government and 
the people have alike made it a point of honour to prevent 
the accession of the Prince, and thej have gone too fi&r to 
recede. 

I do not» however, believe that either the Emperor or his 
Ministers either wish for war or expect it. At this moment, 
they confidently hope that they shall succeed without war in 
preventing the Prince from wearing the Crown of Spain. 
They conceive that, if this should be so, they shall gain 
popularity at home by giving effect energetically to the 
feeling of the naticm; and that they shall raise their credit 
abroad as well as at home by a diplomatic success. They are, 
moreover, not sorry to have an opportunity of testing the 
public feeling with regard to Prussia. Lastly, they are con- 
vinced that it would have been impossible, with safety, to put 
up with what» rightly or wrongly, the nation would regard 
as a fresh triumph of Prussia over France. 

In parsuing this policy, however, they have run the risk of 
enlisting the pride of Grermany as well as of Spain in the 
cause of the Prince of Hohenzollem, and have left themselves 
no means of retreat. If they do not succeed in preventing 
the success of the Prince by peaceful means, they have 
avowedly no alternative but to go to war. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) Ltovs. 



Jjovd, Lyons to Earl GrcmvUle, — (fieC' tved July 8.) 
[Extract] Pakis, Jvly 7, 1870. 

I observed to the Due de Ghramont this afternoon, that I 
could not but feel uneasy respecting the declaration which 
he had made the day before in the Corps L^gislatif. I could 
not, I said, help thinking that milder language would have 
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the means of paralyzing 200,000 FrencH troops, if France 
shonld be engaged in war in Europe. It would be madness 
to wait untQ this was accomplished : if there was to be war, 
it had better come at once. The Dae de Gramont added 
that his langaage in the Chamber had been more moderate 
than that which he felt bound to use in speaking in his own 
Cabinet. In fact, he said, I am obKged to say to you with- 
out reserve, that the accession of the Prince of Hohenzollern 
to the throne of Spain is war — son avenement c*e8t la 
guerre. 

How, then, M. de Gramont asked, could so great a calamity 
be avoided P He would confess that he trusted much to the 
aid of Her Majesty's Government. By exercising their 
influence at Berlin and at Madrid they might now manifest 
their friendship for France, and preserve the peace of 
Europe. 

As regarded the Prussians, the essential thing was to 
make them understand that France could not be put off with 
an evasive answer. The pretexts which had been alleged to 
Austria in the case of Prince Charles would not avail. It 
would be childish to affirm that the Prussian Government 
were entirely strangers to the whole affiair ; that the Prince 
of Hohenzollern was of age and master of his own actions ; 
that Prussia could not prevent his setting off for Spain with 
his cap in his hand, as his brother had secretly started for 
Broumania. It was not to be credited that the King of 
Prussia had not the power to forbid a Prince of his family, 
and an officer in his army, to accept a foreign throne. It 
would be of the utmost benefit if these considerations could 
be pressed upon the Prussian Cabinet by Her Majesty's 
Gk)vemment. 

The King of Prussia might also be reminded of the miser- 
able position in which a Prince of his House would be 
placed, who should attempt to occupy the Throne of Spain 
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in hostility to France. Why, the French Grovemment had 
nothing to do bnt to relax the vigilant watch they had kept 
and were keeping on the frontier, and let loose the hosts ot 
CarUsts, Isabellists, and Eepnbhcans, whom they now kept 
out of Spain. Ample occupation would in this way be given 
to any Government at Madrid, while France concentrated 
her whole military strength on a war on the Bhine. In fact, 
there could be no lack of reasons which might be powerfully 
urged by a friendly power like England, to induce Prussia to 
abandon this ill-conceived project. 

It was, however, in Spain that the assistance of Her 
Majesty's Government might be most effectually given to 
France. The Regent might surely be convinced that it was 
his duty to separate himself from a policy which would plunge 
Spain into civil war, and put an end to peace in Europe. 
Gould he wish that Spain's re-appearance on the political 
scene of Europe should be the signal for ruin and bloodshed P 
Would he wish his name to go down to x)osterity as the 
author of all these evils P Let him be strongly urged to pre- 
vent the early assembling of the Cortes. In this way the 
election would be prevented, and a]l might be well again. 

I inquired of M. de Gramont what was the present state of 
his communications with Prussia and Spain. 

From Prussia, he said, he had no answer, and he did not 
yet know what had been the result of the representations 
which Baron de Werther had undertaken to make to the 
King at Ems. 

The Spanish Government, on the other hand, had coohy 
informed him that they were not surprised that the first n- 
telligence of the acceptance of the Crown by the Prince of 
HohenzoUem had caused some emotion in France; but that 
they hoped that this would pass off, and that on reflection 
the French Government would admit that it was the inevit- 
able solution of the Spanish question. 
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At the same time the Prime Minister of France 
is reported by Lord Lyons to have " uttered em- 
phatically the following words : — *Z#€ Gouverne- 
ment desire la paix ; U la desire avec passion . . . 
tZ la desire avec passion, mais avec honneur.* *' 
M. Ollivier's " passionate desire " for peace was 
folly shared by the Neutral Powers. Bussia^ 
Austria, and Italy showed equal solicitude with 
the British Government in urging on the Prussian 
Government the withdrawal of its sanction to the 
candidature of Prince Leopold.* 

* " M. de Gramont here read to me a telegram from General 
Fleoiy, who stated that the Emperor Alexander had written 
to the King of Prussia to beg him to order the Prince of 
Hohenzollem to withdraw his acceptance of the Crown, and 
had, moreover, expressed himself in most friendly terms to 
France, and manifested a most earnest desire to avert a war. 
The King of Pmssia had, M. de Gramont went on to say, 
refused to comply with this request from his Imperial 
nephew." — Dispatch from Lord Lyons to Lord GrcmvUle, 
dated July 13, 1870. 

In a dispatch from Lord Bloomfield to Lord Granville, 
dated "Yienna, July 11, 1870," the British Ambassador 
reports a conversation with Count Benst, in which the latter 
declared that " the delays and apparent irony with which the 
Prussian newspapers treated the affair had only tended 
to increase the irritation at Paris, that Prince Mettemich 
seemed apprehensive of the worst, and he could not conceal 
from me that if the King of Prussia refused to disavow the 
candidature of Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, he saw no 
possible chance of effecting a compromise between the powers ; 
at this moment all looked dark and hopeless." 
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At this stage of the controversy, therefore, I 
hold myself justified by the facts of the case in 
afi&rming, first, that France regarded the acces- 
sion of a Prussian Prince to the Throne of Spain 
as a very serious danger to the French nation, 
but that there was a genuine desire to avert the 
danger by pacific means ; secondly, that the 
public opinion of England admitted that France 
had a legitimate grievance; thirdly, that the 
English Government, while thinking that the 
danger to France was not so great as the French 
Government apprehended, thought, nevertheless, 
that the grievance was a real one, that the excite- 
ment in France was natural, and that the studied 
secrecy with which the intrigue had been con- 
ducted between Prussia and Spain afforded just 
grounds for suspicion and. resentment, not merely 
to the French Government, but to neutral Powers 
as well ; fourthly, that the English Government, 
in common with the other neutral Powers, urged 

'* Mj Italian colleague informs me tliat he has received 
instructions from his Government to urge upon the Spanish 
Ministers to the utmost of his power to avoid bringing on a 
rupture with France, and to come to some arrangement by 
which the candidature of the Prince of Hohenzollem may be 
withdrawn." — Dispatch from Mr, Layard to Lord Granville, 
daied July 11, 1870. 
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the withdrawal of the King of Prussia's sanction 
to the candidature of the HohenzoUem Prince 

as the proper and necessary solution of the 

question. 

Let us now see what sort of reception the 

Prussian Government gave to the remonstrances 

of France, and to the friendly representations of 

the other Powers. On the 8th of July Lord 

Granville wrote to Lord Lyons as follows : — 

Count BemstorfT called upon me to-day, and informed me 
that he had received letters from the Sang of Pmssia, and 
also from Berlin and from Count Bismarck, from the general 
tenoor of which it appeared that the reply of the North 
German Government to the request first made to them by 
France, for explanation respecting the offer of the Crown of 
Spain to Prince Leopold of HohenzoUem, was to the effect 
that it was not an affiur which concerned the Prussian 
GK>vemment. They did not pretend to interfere with the 
independence of the Spanish nation, but left it to the 
Spaniards to settle their own affairs ; and they were unable 
to give any information as to the negotiations which had 
passed between the Provisional Government of Madrid and 
the Prince of HohenzoUem. 

Count Bernstorff said that he was not aware of the date 
at which the demand for explanation was made by the French 
Government, or of that of the answer which was returned 
to it. 

His ExceUency went on to say that the ITorth German 
Government did not wish to interfere with the matter, but 
left it to the French to take what course they liked ; and the 
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Prussian Representative at Paris had been directed to abstain 
from taking any part in it. 

The North German Government had no desire for a war of 
succession, but if France chooses to make war on them on 
account of the choice of a King made by Spain, such a pro- 
ceeding on her part would be an evidence of a disposition to 
quarrel without any lawful cause. It was premature, how- 
ever, to discuss the question as long as the Cortes has not 
decided on accepting Prince Leopold as King of Spain ; still, 
if France chooses to attack North Germany, that country 
will defend itself. 

Count Bemstorff went on to say that the language which 
he had stated to me as held by the North German Govern- 
ment was also held by the King of Prussia. His Majesty, 
he added, was a stranger to the negotiations with Prince 
Leopold, but he will not forbid the Prince to accept the 
Crown of Spain. 

With this may be compared the following 
dispatch from Lord A. Loftus to Earl Gran- 
ville : — 

Berlin, Jt% 6, 1870. 

My Lobd, — Being prevented by illness from leaving the 
house, I requested Mr. Petre to call on M. de Thile* to 
inquire if his ExceUency could give me any information 
on the subject of the reported offer of the Crown of Spain 
to the hereditary Prince of Hohenzollern. 

M. de Thile informed Mr. Petre that the French Charge 
d' Affaires, M. le Sourd, had called upon him a few days ago, 
and had stated that the intelligence which had reached the 
French Government of a deputation having been sent from 

* M. de Thile conducted the affairs of the Foreign Office 
during the absence of Count Bismarck from Berlin. 
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Madrid to offer the Crown of Spain to the Prince of Hohen- 
zoUem, and of the offer having been accepted, had prodnced 
an nnfavonrahle impression at Paris, and that the Imperial 
Gk>Temment wished to know what conrse the Prassian 
GrOTemment intended to pnrsne with reference to this ques- 
tion (" quelle serait Tattitnde dn Gx)uyeraement Prussien "). 
M. de Thile told the French Charg^ d' Affaires that the 
selection of a Sovereign to fill the Throne of Spain was a 
question with which the Prussian Government had no con- 
cern whatever (*' c'^tait nne question qui n'ezistait pas pour 
le Grouvemement Prussien "), and that consequently he was 
not in a position to give any explanations upon the subject 
to the French Government. The Prussian Government con- 
sidered that the statesmen and people of Spain were entitled 
to offer the Crown to any one whom they might think fit, 
and that it concerned the person alone to whom the offer was 
made to accept it or not. 

In another dispatch, dated July 7, Lord A. 
LoftuB reports that at an interview with M. Thile 
that day, the latter had " %tated that the Prussian 
Oavemment would maintain an attitude of perfect 
silence and abstention.^* This " attitude of perfect 
silence and abstention " was maintained by the 
Prussian Government to the last. On the 12th 
of July, Lord A. Loftus vnrites from Berlin that 
he had just had an interview with Baron Thile at 
the Prussian Foreign OflSce ; but "His Excellency 
offered no observation on the question at issue, 
maintaining (as he has done since the commencement 
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ceming not the Prussian Goyemment, bat the 
King personally. Although the distinction was 
not in principle admissible, still it obliged France 
to treat with the King directly, and the French 
Ambassador had been sent to wait upon His 
Majesty at Ems.** 

Surely this extraordinary conduct on the part 
of the Prussian Government requires explanation. 
But no explanation has ever been offered or 
attempted. Let us put a parallel case. Let us 
suppose that Holland instead of Spain is in queit 
of a King, and that the Duke of Cambridge is 
suddenly and mysteriously announced as a 
candidate for the vacant throne. Germany is 
immediately and profoundly agitated. The Press, 
through all its organs, declares that the candi- 
dature is at once an insult and a menace to 
Germany. Count Bismarck hastens to make him- 
self the mouth-piece of the national sentiment. 
He rises in his place in the Parliament of United 
Germany, and, in the words of the Due de 
Gramont, declares as follows : 

We have observed the strictest nentraJity towards Holland. 
We shall continne to do so ; but we do not consider that this 
principle obliges ns to allow a foreign Power to disturb the 
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. bftlanoe of power in Earope to onr disadvantage by placing 
one of its Princes on the Throne of the Netherlands. To 
prevent this, we trust to the prudence of the English people 
and to the ^endship of the people of Holland. Bat if it 
should be otherwise, we shall perform our duty without 
hesitation and without weakness. 

All at once there is a stir in all the Cabinets. 
All combine in the endeavour to calm the ruffled 
spirits of Germany; but all agree, at the same 
time, that the susceptibilities of Germany have 
been unjustly wounded, that the conduct of Eng- 
land is both suspicious in itself and dangerous to 
the peace of Europe, and that the only practicable 
solution is the withdrawal by the British Govern- 
ment of the Duke of Cambridge's candidature. 
Moanwhile Mr. Gladstone has gone to Hawarden, 
to Npaoulate on the connection between Phoenicia 
H,U(l Ilomorio Greece ; Lord Granville suddenly 
dlioovers that he has been scandalously neglecting 
hli duties as Warden of the Cinque Ports, and 
liaoordingly rushes off to Walmer Castle; while 
J I Mr Most Gracious Majesty, weary of the sombre 
MplMYidour of Windsor, and debilitated by the 
f^hulng breezes of Osborne, seeks repose and 
f^ff^Mlittumt bonoath the shadows of the Grampian 
INi TIu) Foreign Office, in the meantime, is 
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besieged by the diplomatic representatives of the 
great Powers. Mr. Otway receives them blandly, 
tells them that " the English Government know 
absolutely nothing abont the Duke of Cambridge 
and his candidature, and would maintain an atti- 
tude of perfect silence and abstention." Under 
these embarrassing circumstances Count Bern- 
storff is instructed by his Government to repair 
to Baknoral, with the view of seeking an 
explanation from the Queen personally. Her 
Majesty, however, declines all responsibility in 
the matter, and declares her ignorance of the 
whole transaction. Nevertheless, on being 
pressed, she admits that she was consulted 
about the candidature of the Duke of Cambridge, 
but only as head of the family. She admits, 
further, that she had talked the matter over with 
Mr. Gladstone ; but she positively declines to 
withdraw her sanction to the candidature of her 
cousin. 

It is not difficult; to imagine the incisive lan- 
guage in which Count Bismarck would have 
denounced conduct like this on the part of Great 
Britain. But do political actions, which in their 
essence are identical, change their character 
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according to the degree of latitude in which 
they take place ? Does conduct which would 
have been aniversally pronounced underhand 
and dishonest if the theatre were London, and 
the British Government the actor, merit no 
opprobrium or blame at all when the scene is 
transferred from London to Berlin ? A Govern- 
ment which was really anxious for the peace of 
Europe, and which had no clandestine intention 
of provoking a rupture with France, would, I 
venture to think, have acted in a manner very 
different from the Cabinet of Berlin. It seems 
to me simply impossible to read carefully and 
dispassionately the series of dispatches, on which 
I am commenting, without feeling convinced that 
Count Bismarck had deliberately made up his 
mind to have a war with France, and was 
manoeuvring with singular dexterity to put his 
adversary ostensibly in the wrong, and provoke 
him to strike the first blow. It is evident, I 
think, that even as late as July 10, the Govern- 
ment of France would gladly have avoided the 
extremity of war, and have accepted any reason- 
able concession on the part of Prussia. That, at 
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all events, is my interpretation of the following 
dispatch : — 

Lord Lyons to Earl OranvUle. — (Received July 11.) 

[Extract] Pakis, July 10, 1870. 

I have this morning had the honour to receive your Lord- 
ship's dispatches, relative to the Hohenzollem question, of 
the 6th and 8th instant, and of yesterday. 

I spoke this afternoon to the Due de Gramont in the sense 
of the two first dispatches of yesterday. I thanked his Ex- 
cellency in your Lordship's name for the frankness of his 
communications to me, and for the friendly confidence he had 
shown in Her Majesty's Government. I observed that Her 
Majesty's Government hardly understood that the selection 
of a Prince of Hohenzollem for King of Spain was a matter 
of so much importance to a great nation like France as to 
warrant extreme measures. Making every allowance for the 
resentment which the secrecy with which this choice had 
been matured was calculated to arouse in France, still, I said. 
Her Majesty's Government trusted that the Government of 
the Emperor would act with moderation and forbearance in 
the further conduct of the discussion. They could not but 
regret the strong language used by the Government and the 
Press in France. They were still more disquieted by the 
military preparations which were in progress, and they could 
not but ask themselves whether in this state of things it 
would be judicious to persevere in efforts to bring about an 
amicable settlement. Her Majesty's Government had,M. de 
Gramont knew, used every endeavour to effect such a settle- 
meat, but they could not help fearing that the precipitation 
of the French Government might render all their exertions 
nugatory. 

M. de Gramont said that in this matter the French 
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Lordship that if the Prince of HohenzoUem should now, on 
tlie advice of the King of Prussia, withdraw his acceptance of 
the Crown, the whole affair would he at an end. 

M. de Gramont did not, however, conceal from me that if, 
on the other hand, the Prince, after his conference with the 
King, persisted in coming forward as a candidate for the 
throne of Spain, France wonld' forthwith declare war against 
Prussia. 

I send a copy of this dispatch, confidentially, to Her 
Majesty's Minister at Madrid this evening by the Queen's 
messenger, Captain Bagge. 

At this stage of the proceedings the attitude of 
the Imperial Government, as represented by the 
Dnc de Gramont, cannot, I think, be considered 
as otherwise than moderate. Let it be remem- 
bered that two days before the date of the dispatch 

* 

quoted above, M. de Gramont had told Lord 
Lyons that the French Government " had reason 
to know (indeed the Spanish Minister did not deny 
it) that the King of Prussia had been cognizant 
of the negotiation between Marshal Prim and 
the Prince of HohenzoUem throughout. It was 
therefore incumbent upon His Majesty if he de- 
sired to show friendship towards France, to pro- 
hibit formally the acceptance of the Crown by a 
Prince of his House. Silence, or an evasive 
answer, would be equivalent to a refusal." Not- 
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But let us first see whether it is possible to 
account for the sudden change which passed over 
the mind of the King of Prussia. On the 9th of 
July he was willing to advise Prince Leopold to 
abandon his candidature. Two days afterwards 
he refused to do anything of the kind. 

I have already remarked on the mysterious 
absence of Count Bismarck from the seat of 
Government during a crisis which had thrown all 
Europe into violent commotion. On the evening 
of the 12th, however, the Prussian Chancellor 
returned to Berlin, and on the following day Lord 
A. Loftus had an interview with him. The 
dispatch in which that interview is described is 
so important that it is necessary to quote m 
extenso the long extract from it which is published 
among the Parliamentary papers : 

Lord A. Loftus to Earl Grarvoille, — (Received July Ih.) 

Berlin, July 13, 1870 
[Extract.] 

I had an interview "with Connt Bismarck to-day, and 
congratulated his Excellency on the apparent solution of the 
impending crisis by the spontaneous renunciation of the 
Prince of Hohenzollem. 

His Excell-ency appeared somewhat doubtful as to tvhe- 
tlier this solution would prove a settlement of the difference 
with France, He told me that the extreme moderation 

D 
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minced hy the King of Prussia under the menaci/ng tones 
of the French Government, omd the courteous reception hy 
His Majesty of Count Benedetti at Ems, after the severe 
language held to Prussia, both officially and in the Frenck 
Press, was producing throughout Prussia general indigna- 
tion. 

He had that morning, he said, received telegrams from 
Bremen, Konigsberg, and other places, exp^'essing strong dis- 
approbation of the conciliatory course purstied by the Kvng 
of Prussia at Ems, and requirvng that the honov/r of the 
country should not be sacrificed. 

Count Bismarck then expressed a wish that Her Majesty's 
Government should take some opportunity, possibly by a 
declaration in Parliament, of expressing their satisfaction at 
the solution of the Spanish difficulty by the spontaneous act 
of Prince Leopold, and of bearing public testimony to the 
calm and wise moderation of the King of Prussia, his 
Government, and of the public Press. 

His Excellency adverted to the declaration made by the 
Due de Gramont to the Corps L^gislatif, " that the Powers 
of Europe had recognized the just grounds of France in the 
demand addressed to the Prussian Government ; " and he 
was therefore anxious that some public testimony should be 
given that the Powers who had used their " bons offices " to 
urge on the Prussian Government a renunciation by Prince 
Leopold should likewise express their appreciation of the 
peaceful and conciliatory disposition manifested by the King 
of Prussia. 

Count Bismarck then observed that intelligence had been 
received from Paris (though not officially from Baron Wer- 
ther) that the solution of the Spanish difficulty would not 
suffice to content the French Government, and that other 
claims would be advanced. If such be the case, said his Ex- 
cellency, it was evident that the question of the succession 
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to the Spanish Throne was but a mere pretext, and that the 
real object of France was to seek a revenge for Koniggratz. 
. The feeling of the Grerman nation, said his Excellency, was 
that fhey were fully equal to cope with France, and they 
were equally as confident as the French might he of military 
success. The feeling, therefore, in Prussia and in Germany 
was that they should accept no humiliation or insult from 
France, and that if unjustly provoked they should accept the 
combat. 

But, said his Excellency, we do not wish for war, and we 
have proved, and shall continue to prove, our peaceful dis- 
position ; at the same time, we cannot allow the French to 
have the start of us as regards armaments. ** I have," said 
his Excellency, " positive information that military prepara- 
tions have been made, and are making, in France for war. 
Large stores of munition are being concentrated, large pur- 
chases of hay, and other materials necessary for a campaign, 
are making, and horses are being collected." If these con- 
tinued, said his Excellency, we slwU he ohUged to ash the 
French Oov&mmsnt for explanations as to their ohject and 
meaning. 

After what has now occwrred we must require some assur- 
ancBf some gua/rantee, that we m^y not he subjected to a sud' 
den attach; we must hn,ow that this Spanish difficulty once 
removed, there are no other Vwrhing designs which may hurst 
upon us lihe a thunderstorm. 

Count Bismarch further stated that unless some assurance, 
some declaration, were gvoen hy France to the European 
Powers, or in some official form, that the present solution 
of the Spanish question was a final and satisfactory settle- 
ment of the French demands, and that no further claims 
were to he raised ; and if, further, a withdrawal or a satis- 
factory explanation of the menacing language held hy the 
Due de Gramont were not rriade, the Prussian Qov&mment 
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tCfmld h^ ollirfftd fo teek explancdicmg frrym Trcmce. It w(xs 
impo^nhle, added his Excellency, fhat Prussia eould tamely 
and q7defhj nt under the ajfnml offered to th^ King and to 
ihfi naiiym hy (he menacing language of the French Crovem- 
m-ent I eotdd not, iaid his Excellency, hold communico" 
lutn wUh the French Ambassador after the hznguage held to 
Pruma hy the French Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
fa^fi of Fnrope, 

From the foregoing observations of Connt Bismarck, yonr 
Lordiihip will perceive that nnless some timely connsel, some 
friendly hand, can intervene to appease the irritation be- 
tween the two Governments, the breach, in lien of being 
r1of)0<l by the solution of the Spanish difficulty, is likely to 
lieoomo wider. 

It Ifi (^ndfmi to mo that Count Bismm'ck and the Prussian 
tthUti'it Tpgrt^t tho aiiitude a/nd disposition of the King towards 
Votint llmedHth and that i/n the view of the public opinion of 
(hhUiiiiy tht^y fvol the necessity of some decided measures to 
m\fp{imti'd thif honour of the nation. 

T/if* tmly mmnn which could paxAfy the wounded pride of 
tliP (Uvman nrj/i'(m, and restore confidence in the maintencmce 
(\f ppnf*pt would ho hy a declaration of the French Govem/ment 
thut thp inpldptU of the Spanish difficulty has been satisfac' 
tnt'll^f tu\luntpitt tmd In rtiulering justice to the inoderate and 
)miPpfHl ilUiHmition q/" tlie King of Prussia and his Govern- 
mpiiti thitt tup good ^^eUtHons escisting between the two States 
fi*^!"^ fHil llkpty to hp again et^iosed to any disturbing in- 
jlitPim^Ht \ ^rrntly ft>ar that if no mediating influences can 
Im KUin^tsMMfully brtut|tht to bear on the French Grovemment 
U\ ^\\\\p^P tttt> irriUtion against Prussia, and to counsel 
iiiMitpmiluHi wur will bo inevitable. 

Iltirti, tht^n, wo have an explanation, and a very 
Hiulwlt^r outs of the Budden change in the attitude 
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of the King of Prussia. Count Bismarck was 
willing that his Boyal Master should for a while 
profess *• moderate and peaceful " sentiments. 
But when the moment came for translating pro- 
fessions into action Count Bismarck took care 
that no pacific . solution should take place. How 
he managed this we shall see by-and-by. At 
present we must examine the leading points of 
his conversation with the British Ambassador. 

First, " the conciliatory course pursued by the 
King of Prussia at Ems," having fulfilled its pur- 
pose, must be put an end to. That purpose was 
to supply Count Bismarck with an argument 
which might enable him to persuade neutral 
Governments to " bear public testimony to the 
calm and wise moderation of the King of Prussia, 
his Government, and of the public Press." And 
it must be owned that the argument proved 
tolerably effective. Such has been the success of 
Count Bismarck's craft that even the advocates of 
France have scarcely ever ventured to call in 
question " the calm and wise moderation " of 
Prussia during the initial stages of the quarrel. 
Yet the boasted "moderation" of the Berlin 
Press was characterized by Count Beust at the 
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irmCiirn anii Arp&ffcy esKcdoi^T well calculated 
a '^^'i-'^^ IrmTTtTgy aod w&ieh otorted more than 
oofr eamnuimli firam Hus: Amiiassador of England. 
- TSut PtgssaJit GovgrmrpTit," so Count Bemstorff 
traced Lad GxunilL^y "'were not e<^nizant " 
«}£ 1^ eutiiii^ifizze of Prince Leopold. And 
ttio.. afl«ar tbn Eng had rehictantly admitted to 
Oiaasfi B^Kdetti that he had given his sanction 
IQk tik^ eandidatxire, and had heen in commnnica- 
tua wilh Coont Bismarck on the subject ! As 
i)r the "^^ modfization " of the King, all that can 
W said ^ that it ceased at the very point where 
it wgold haT« secmred peace. 

Se<^3Qd]f , Comit Bismarck knew, and made no 
j^ci^ of his knowledge, that Germany was '' fully 
dUnle to «>pe isrith France." He had therefore no 
i^fc^TJng of any kind as to the consequences of 
a tml ci strength with France. He was well 
amM that he oonld throw his legions into France 
w^lii)!^ a sin^e French battalion could cross the 
l^lijn^ Mr* Disraeli's assertion in the House of 
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Commons on the 9th of this month (February), 
that " although the Prussians did not despair of 
ultimate success in the struggle, they were in a 
military sense surprised/' must have afforded 
considerable amusement to Counts Bismarck and 
Moltke when they read it. So much were the 
Prussians " surprised '* that they knew every inch 
of ground between the Ehine and Paris better 
than any officer in the armies of France. So 
much were they " surprised," that they " sur- 
prised" the French generals in every action 
from Weissenburg to Sedan. So much were 
they " surprised," that their armies sat down 
around Paris according to a plan of campaign 
prepared long before in Berlin, each regiment 
marching without a blunder to the place assigned 
to it. And the last proof of the Prussian " sur- 
prise " is supplied by Dr. Eussell from Versailles, 
in a letter published in The Times of Feb. 4. 
** The German officers," he says, " were pro- 
vided with plans which enabled us to visit every 
part of the French forts without a guide." 

Thirdly, it is plain from Count Bismarck's 
conversation with Lord A. Loftus, as related 
above, that he was "hedging" — if I may use 
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him* If FtWiO^ had accepted the withdrawal of 

Ptitttf^ L^opoM as a satisfactory solution of the 
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question, the wily Chancellor of the North 
German Confederation had another card to play. 
He would have appeared on the scene in the 
character of an injured innocent,* and demanded 
an apology from France for the afiront she had 
put on the Fatherland. One of the most con- 
spicuous features in the diplomatic strategy of 
Count Bismarck is the adroitness with which he 
generally manages to throw on his opponent the 
onu% of the very plot which he has himself con- 
cocted. The HohenzoUern intrigue had been 
devised in secret, and Europe knew nothing of it 
till it was ripe for execution. It burst like a 
thunderbolt in a clear sky. Accordingly, Count 
Bismarck calmly tells Lord A. Loftus : — 

After what has now occurred, we must require some 
assurance, some guarantee, that we may not be subjected to 
a sudden attack ; we must know that, this Spanish difficulty 
once removed, there are no other lurking designs which may 
burst upon ns'like a thunderstorm. 

Who would have gathered from this that it 
was Prussia, not France, which had " burst upon 
us like a thunderstorm *' in the midst of an 
unusual political calm ? Yet Prussia, forsooth ! 
" must require some assurance, some guarantee,*' 
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against the recurrence of " other lurking designs 
which may burst upon us like a thunderstorm " ! 

Count Bismarck knew well that, under the 
circumstances, France would consider it a direct 
insult to be " required '* to give such a guarantee 
as he proposed. War would have been the in- 
evitable result of such a demand. But it was not 
clear that Europe would, in that case, have 
held Prussia blameless. Yet the moral support 
of Europe was of the utmost consequence to 
Prussia, and must not be lightly forfeited. 
France must be made to fight in any case ; but 
means must be found to put her in the wrong, 
and thus array the moral sympathy of the world 
against her. What those means were I shall 
now proceed to relate. 

It was on the morning of the 13th of July 
that the British ambassador at Berlin " con- 
gratulated *' Count Bismarck " on the apparent 
solution of the impending crisis by the spon- 
taneous renunciation of the Prince of Hohen- 
zoUern." But " his Excellency appeared some- 
what doubtful as to whether this solution would 
prove a settlement of the difference with France;" 
and he " expressed strong disapprobation of the 
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conciliatory course pursued by the King of 
Prussia at Ems." 

On the same day the British Ambassador in 
Paris had an interview with the Due de Gramont. 
The following passage shows the frame of mind 
in which the French Government was at that 
date : — 

M. de Gramont liere read to me a telegram from General 
Flenry, who stated that the Emperor Alexander had written 
to the King of Prussia to beg him to order the Prince of 
Hohenzollem to withdraw his acceptance of the Crown, and 
had, moreover, expressed himself in most friendly terms to 
France, and manifested a most earnest desire to avert a war. 

The King of Prussia had, M. de Gramont went on to say, 
refused to comply with this request from his Imperial 
nephew. The King had not given a word of explanation to 
France. 

His Majesty had, he repeated, done nothing, absolutely 
nothing. France would not take offence at this, bhe would 
riot call v/pon Sis Majesty to make her any amends. The 
Eling had authorized the Prince of Hohenzollem to accept 
the Crown of Spain ; all that France now asked was that 
His Majesty would forbid the Prince to alter at any future 
time his decision to withdraw that acceptance. Surely it 
was but reasonable that France should take some precau- 
tions against a repetition of what had occurred when Prince 
Leopold's brother went off to Bucharest. It was not to be 
supposed that France would run the risk of Prince Leopold 
suddenly presenting himself in Spain, and appealing to the 
chivalry of the Spanish people. 8till France did not call 
upon Prussia to prevent the Prince's going to Spain; all she 
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desired was that the King should forbid him to change his 
present resolution to withdraw his candidature. If His 
Majesty would do this, the whole affair would be absolutely 
and entirely at an end. 

I asked him whether he authorized me categorically to 
state to Her Majesty's Government, in the name of the 
Grovemment of the Emperor, that, in this case, the whole 
affair would be completely over. 

He said, Undoubtedly; and he took a sheet of paper and 
wrote the following memorandum, which he placed in my 
liands : — 

"Nous demandons au Eoi de Frusse de d^fendre au Prince 
de HohenzoUem de revenir sur sa resolution. S'il le fait 
tout rincident est termini." 

I observed to M. de Gramont that I could hardly conceive 
that the French Government could really apprehend that 
after all that had occurred Prince Leopold would again offer 
himself as a candidate, or be accepted by the Spanish 
Government if he did. 

M. de Gramont said that he was bound to take precautions 
against such an occurrence, and that if the King refused to 
issue the simple prohibition which was proposed, France 
could only suppose that designs hostile to her were enter- 
tained, and must take her measures accordingly. 

Finally, M. de Gramont asked me whether France could 
count upon the good offices of England to help her in obtain- 
ing from the King this prohibition. 

I said that nothing could exceed the desire of Her Majesty m 
Government to effect a reconciliation between France and 
Prussia, but that, of course, I could not take upon myself to 
answer offhand, without reference to Her Majesty's Govern 
ment, a specific question of this kind. 

I promised to report immediately to your Lordship all he 
had said. 
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The matter is the more nrgent as M. de Gramont has 
engaged to give explanations to the Chambers the day after * 
to-morrow. I have, &c. 

(Signed) Lyons. 

Now let it be observed that on the very day on 
which Count Bismarck in Berlin was express- 
ing his conviction that war was inevitable, that 
the King of Prussia had been too civil to the 
Ambassador of France, and that France must be 
made to make amends to Prussia before an open 
rupture could be avoided, the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs was declaring to the British 
Ambassador in Paris that " France would not 
take offence " at the conduct of the King of 
Prussia, and '* would not call upon His Majesty 
to make her any amends/' She would not even 
" call upon Prussia to prevent the Prince's 
going to Spain." She would be satisfied 
and would consider the matter at an end 
if the King of Prussia would " forbid " Prince 
Leopold to resume his candidature. In a word, 
all that the French Government wanted at. this 
time was that the King of Prussia should in 
some way express his disapproval of Prince 
Leopold's candidature — a thing which he had 
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never done, and has not done to this day. That 
slight concession would have prevented the war ; 
but the concession was not made. 

On the 13th of July, then, the situation may 
be described thus: France felt affronted, but de- 
clared her willingness to pocket the affront in 
the interest of peace. Prussia professed peace- 
ful intentions, but thought a pacific settlement 
impossible, and insisted on the necessity of 
requiring amends from France. Which of these 
two attitudes is the more pacific ? Moreover, 
which of the two Powers gave the best practical 
proof of peaceful intentions ? The French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs committed his Govern- 
ment explicitly and formally to a peaceful issue, 
provided the King of Prussia could be got to meet 
him half-way ; and he solicited the good oflBces 
of the English Government in the cause of con- 
ciliation and peace. 

So much as to the disposition of the French 
Government. How did Prussia act? Lord 
Granville undertook the office of peace-maker with 
alacrity. He thought, indeed, that France might 
have been satisfied with the simple withdrawal of 
the Prince of HohenzoUern's candidature. Still 
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Her Majesty's Government were of opinion that 
the King of Prussia might be persuaded, in the 
interest of peace, to make the concession with 
which France declared herself willing to be 
satisfied. The following paragraph from Earl 
Granville's answer to Lord Lyons' dispatch 
explains the character of the proposal " urgently 
recommended to the King of Prussia " by our 
Government. 

This recommendation has been placed before the King, on 
behalf of her Majesty's Government, in the following terms* 
namely, that as £[is Majesty had consented to the acceptance 
by Prince Leopold of the Spanish Crown, and had thereby 
in a certain sense become a party to the arrangement, so he. 
might with perfect dignity communicate to the French 
Government his consent to the withdrawal of the acceptance, 
if France shall waive her demand for an engagement covering 
the future. Such a communication, Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have said, made at the suggestion of a friendly Power, 
would be a further and the strongest proof of the King's 
desire for the maintenance of the peace of Europe.' 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) Gkanvillb. 

Unfortunately Lord Granville had reckoned 
without his host. ** This recommendation " had 
not " been placed before the King." The follow- 
ing dispatch explains why : — 
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EaH Oran/ville to Lord J. Loftus, 

Foreign Ofpice, July 15, 1870. 

My Lord, — By my telegram of yesterday, dated 3 p.m., 
your Excellency will have learnt that, in a memorandum 
which has been placed in the hands of the North German 
Ambassador, with the view to its being communicated to the 
King of Prussia, Her Majesty's Government recommended to 
Prussia, that, as the King had consented to the acceptance 
by Prince Leopold of the Throne of Spain, and had thereby 
in a certain sense become a party to the arrangement, His 
Majesty might, with perfect dignity, communicate to the 
French Government his consent to the withdrawal of that 
acceptance, in the event of France waiving her demand for 
an engagement on the part of Prussia, covering the future. 

Count Bernstorff called upon me this morning, and informed 
me that he had received a telegram from Count Bismarck, in 
which he expressed his regret that Her Majesty's Government 
should hajve made a proposal which it would he impossible 
for him to recommend to the King for His Majesty's accept' 
ance. 

Prussia had shown, under a public menace from France, a 
calmness and moderation which would render any further 
concession on her part equivalent to a submission to the ar- 
bitrary will of France, and would be viewed in the light of 
a humiliation, which the national feeling throughout Ger- 
many would certainly repudiate as a fresh insult. 

Public opinion in Germany proves that under the influence 
of the menaces of France the whole of Germany had arrived 
at the conclusion that war, even under the most difficult cir- 
cumstances, would be preferable to the submission of the 
King to the unjustifiable demands of France. 

The Prussian Government, as such, has nothing to do with 
the acceptance of the candidature of Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern, and had not even been cognizant of it. They could 
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not, therefore, balance their assent to snch acceptance by 
their assent to its withdrawal. 

A demand for interference on the part of a Sovereign in a 
matter of pnrelj private character conld not, his Ezcelltincy 
considered, be made the snbject of public commnnication 
between Grovemments, and that as the original pretext for 
such a demand was to be found in the candidature itself, it 
could no longer be necessary now that the candidature had 
been renounced. I am, &c. 

(Signed) G&ahville. 

Is this the conduct of a man who was desirous 
to keep the peace ? Nor was Count Bismarck 
satisfied with meeting the mediation of the 
British Government with a rude rebuff. On the 
evening of the fatal 13th of July the following 
telegraphic dispatch was published in a special 
supplement to the Prussian ministerial organ, 
the North German Gazette. I copy the dispatch, 
title and all, just as it was transmitted by Count 
Bismarck to the Prussian Ambassador in Lon- 
don : — 

Telegram addressed hy the Prussian Government to 

Foreign Governments, 

(Translation.) 
After the news of the renunciation of the hereditary 
Prince of Hohenzollem had been officially communicated to 
the Imperial French Grovemment by the Eoyal Spanish 
Government, the French Ambassador at Ems further de- 
manded of His Majesty, the King, to authorize him to tele- 

£ 
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graph to Paris tHat His Majesty the King engages for all 
fatare time never again to give his consent if the Hohen- 
zollems should again return to their candidature. His 
Majesty the King thereon declined to receive the French 
Ambassador again, and had him told by the adjutant in 
attendance that His Majesty had nothing further to com- 
municate to the Ambassador. 

The effect produced by this telegram on the 
population of Berlin, and the version of the inci- 
dent which oozed out of the office of Count 
Bismarck, are thus described by the Berlin corre- 
spondent of The Times : — 

Reverting to the indefinite hints dropped by her represen- 
tatives in the preceding stages of the negotiation, France 
declared herself to be not content with the mere retirement 
of Prince Hohenzollem. She now insisted upon a public 
sanction of his retreat by the King of Prussia. More than 
that : she asked the King of Prussia to engage at no future 
time to allow any member of his family to become a candi- 
dal^ for the Throne of Spain. Extravagant in itself, the 
way in which this demand was preferred rendered it still 
more offensive. To acquit himself of the ungracious mes- 
sage he had been instructed to deliver, the French Ambas- 
sador thought it decent to stop his Majesty as he was walk- 
ing in the public gardens at Ems. There, in an alley, filled 
with the pleasure-seekers of a German spa, with fashionable 
ladies and gentlemen gossiping at a few paces, and the eyes 
of the whole elegant and curious crowd fixed upon them, the 
representative of France accosted the King of Prussia. 
Was he instructed to dispense with the ordinary forms of 
diplomatic intercourse P Or was the disregard of ceremony, 
so painfully remarkable in his behaviour, a blunder inad- 
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vertentlj committed by Count Benedetti, not an insult de- 
signedly planned and ordered by his Grovemment P On an 
occasion of fmcb vital importance it is difficult to believe 
that proper respect is waived except by design. However that 
may be, the King, finding an exorbitant demand pnt to him 
in a most unbecoming manner, had to deal with the &>ct of 
the offence, not to examine into its cause. He acquitted 
himself of the duty of the moment in the dignified and gentle- 
manly style for which he is noted. Quietly turning round 
to his Adjutant, Lieutenant Colonel Count Lehndorf, who 
had retired a few steps when he saw the Ambassador 
approaching, the King said : — " Be kind enough to inform 
Count Benedetti that there is no reply, and that I cannot 
receive him again." While Count Lehndorf was doing his 
bidding, the King walked off. The gay crowd around stood 
aghast. They had seen enough to know that something 
serious must have happened; yet they were not prepared 
for the stunning reports that soon began to fly about. 

The King immediately caused the affair to be telegraphed 
to Count Bismarck, who lost no time in publishing it. At 
nine p.m. newsboys were to be seen in great numbers in the 
principal thoroughfares, disl'nhuilng gratis a special supple- 
ment to the Norddeutsche Zeitung, It contained a short 
paragraph, relating in unpretending language, and without 
any remark, what had occurred. The effect this bit of printed 
paper had upon the town was tremendous. It was hailed by 
old and young. It was welcomed by fathers of families and 
boys in their teens. It was read and re-read by ladies and 
young girls, and, in patriotic glow, finally handed over to the 
servants, who fondly hoped their sweethearts would be on the 
march by this time. As though a stain had been wiped out 
from the national escutcheon, as though a burden, too heavy 
to be borne for a long time past, had been cast off at last^ 
people were thanking God that their honour had been ulti 
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matelj vindicated against intolerable assumption. There 
was but one opinion as to the manly and worthy conduct of 
the King ; there was but one determination to follow his 
example, and take up the gauntlet flung into their face. By 
ten o'clock the square in front of the Eoyal Palace was 
crowded with an excited multitude. — Hurrahs for the King, 
and cries " To the Ehine ! " were heard on all sides. Similar 
demonstrations were made in other quarters of the town. 
It was the explosion of a long-pent-up anger. 

Note particularly the significant sentence : — 
" At nine p.m. newsboys were to be seen in great 
numbers in the principal thoroughfares, d%%- 
tributing gratis a special supplement to the 
Norddeutsche Zeitung,^^ the ofl&cial organ of the 
Prussian Government. Who sent those newsboys 
on their warlike mission ? Count Bismarck 
would probably be able to answer the question. 

But Count Bismarck, not content with rousing 
the warlike feeling of Berlin to fever heat, 
telegraphed immediately to foreign Governments 
the inflammatory paragraph which he had pub- 
lished in the North German Gazette. The 
natural result followed. Paris hurled back the 
defiance of Berlin. But let it not be forgotten 
that it was Berlin — misled by a rme which, read 
by the crimson light of the last six months, may 
be justly characterized as diabolical — ^that threw 
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down the gauntlet. In crying "a Berlin!" 
Paris, after all, was only returning answer to 
Berlin challenging her "to the Ehine,*' and 
shouting " Nach Paris ! " 

How this deplorable incident affected the 
French Government is related in the following 
dispatch : — 

licyrdi, Lyons to Earl Qran/ville, — {Received July 16.) 

Paris, July 14, 1870. 

MtLord, — ^In my dispatch of yesterday I communicated 
to your Lordship the account given to me by the Dae de 
Gramont of the state of the question regarding the accept- 
ance of the Crown of Spain by Prince Leopold of Hohenzol- 
lem, and the recent withdrawal of that acceptance. 

My dispatch was sent off at the usual hour, 7 o'clock in 
the evening. During the early part of the night which fol- 
lowed, the hope that it might yet be possible to preserve 
peace gained some strength. It was understood that the 
renunciation of his pretensions by Prince Leopold himself 
had come to confirm that made on his behalf by his father, 
and that the Spanish Government had formally declared to 
the Grovernment of France that the candidature of the 
Prince was at an end. The language of influential members 
of the Cabinet was more pacific, and it was thought possible 
that some conciliatory intelligence might arrive from Prussia 
and enable the Gk>vemment to pronounce the whole question 
to be at an end. 

But in the morning all was changed. A telegram was re- 
ceived from the French Charg^ d' Affaires at Berlin stating 
that an article had appeared in the Prussian Ministerial 
organ, the North German Gazette, to the effect that the 
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Frencli Ambassador had requested the King to promise 
never to allow a HohenzoUem to be a candidate for the throne 
of Spain, and that His Majesty had thereupon refused to 
receive the Ambassador, and sent him word by an Aide- 
de-camp that he had nothing more to say to him. 

The intelligence of the publication of this article com- 
pletely changed the view taken by the French Government 
of the state of the question. The Emperor came into Paris 
from St. Cloud, and held a council at the Tuileries, and it 
was considered certain that a declaration hostile to Prussia 
would be addressed at once by the Grovernment to the Cham- 
bers. 

I made every possible endeavour to see the Due de Gramont, 
but was unable to do so. I sent him, however, a most 
pressing message by the Chief of his Cabinet, begging him, 
in the name of Her Majesty's Government, not to rush 
precipitately into extreme measures, and, at all events, not to 
commit the Grovernment by a premature declaration to the 
Chambers. It would, I represented, be more prudent, and at 
the same time more dignified, to post[>one addressing the 
Chambers at least until the time originally fixed, that is to 
say, until to-morrow. 

In the meantime, although the news of the appearance of 
the article in the North German Gazette had not become 
generally known, the public excitement was so great, and 
so much irritation existed in the army, that it became doubt- 
ful whether the Government could withstand the cry for war, 
even if it were able to announce a decided diplomatic success. 
It was felt that when the Prussian article appeared in the 
Paris evening papers it would be very difficult to restrain the 
anger of the people ; and it was generally thought that the 
Government would feel bound to appease the public impa- 
tience by formally declaring its intention to resent the con- 
duct of Prussia. 
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The sittings of the Legislative Body and the Senate have, 
however, passed over without any commnnication being made 
on the subject, and thns no irretrievable step has yet been 
taken by the Grovemment. 

I cannot, however, venture to give your Lordship any hope 
that war will now be avoided. I shall continue to do all that 
is possible, in the name of Her Majesty's Government, to 
avert this great calamity ; but I am bound to say that there 
is the most serious reason to apprehend that an announce- 
ment nearly equivalent to a declaration of war will be made 
in the Chambers to-morrow. I have, &c. 

(Signed) Lyons. 

On the following day (July 15), the French 
Government put forth the subjoined declara- 
tion : — 

(Translation.) 

Government DBCLARATiON.^The Keeper of the Seals 
made the following Declaration in the Legislative Body, 
which was at the same time read in the Senate by the Due 
de Gramont: — 

" Li the absence of my honourable friend, M. le Due de 
Gramont, I am about to communicate to the Chamber the 
statement which has been drawn up at the Council of 
Ministers. 

" The Minister reminds the Chamber how, as soon as the 
Government had been informed of Prince Leopold's accept- 
ance of the Spanish Throne, he had demanded explanations 
from the Prussian Cabinet. 

" The Cabinet of Berlin pretended to ignore the affair, and 
declared that it was not privy to it. 

"Thereupon the French Government addressed itself 
directly to the King of Prussia. 

" Orders were given to the Ambassador to proceed to Ems. 
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''The dig of Prussia admitted that he had authorized 
Frinee Leopold to acc^it the Crown, bat onl j in his capacity 
as head of the ^Eunilj, and not in that of King. 

'' Nerertheless Bis Majesty admitted that he had told 
Cknint Bismarck. 

''These answers hare not appeared satisfiictory to the 
French Goremment^ who conld not admit these snbtle dis- 
tinctions. 

" The GrOYemment insisted thatl^eKingofPrassia should 
impose on Prince Leopold l^e express condition of renounc- 
ing, for the fntnre, the Spanish Grown, shonld it be again 
offisred tohim. 

" This moderate demand has been refnsed, both in sub- 
stance and in form. 

" The ^ng answered that he was neither able nor willing 
to undertake such an engagement. 

" Althongb tlus refasal seemed inexplicable, the Grovem- 
ment did not break off negotiations, and great was the sur- 
prise of the French Government when it learnt yesterday 
that the King of Prussia had announced to the Ambassador 
that he would not receive him, and that his Grovemment had 
communicated the dedsion to the Cabinets of Europe. 

" The Government at the same time learnt that Baron 
de \irerther had been told to demand his passports. 

" Under these circumstances, a further attempt at concilia- 
tion was impossible — ^it would have been to forget the dignity 
of France. 

'* We have neglected nothing to avoid a war," adds the 
Minister; "we are about to prepare ourselves for the one 
that is offered to us. (Loud cheers from the Bight.) 

" Since yesterday," the Minister went on to say, " we have 
called in the reserves, and we have reckoned on your con- 

« 

currence in order to take at once the needfnl measures for 
saving the interests and honour of France." (Benewed 
cheers on the Bight.) 
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On the same day the Due de Gramoni had a 
conversation with Lord Lyons, from which I 
select the following : — 

He desired me to express to Her Majesty's Grovemment 
the thanks of the Goyemment of the Emperor for the friencUy 
endeavours which thej had made to effect a satisfactory sola- 
tion of the question with Prussia. The good ofBces of Her 
Majesty's Grovemment had, however, been made of no effect 
by the ]ast acts of the Pmssian Grovemment. That Grovem- 
ment had deliberately insulted France by declaring to the 
public that the King had a£&onted the French Ambassador. 
It was evidently the intention of the Grovemment of Prussia 
to take credit with the people of Grermany for having acted 
with haughtiness and discourtesy — ^in fact, to humiliate 
France. Not only had the statement so offensive to France 
been published by the Grovemment in its newspaper, but it 
had been communicated officially by telegraph to the Prussian 
Agents throughout Europe. 

Until this had been done the negotiation had been par- 
ticularly private. It had, from the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, been carried on directly with the King of Prussia. 
The Prussian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Count Bismarck, 
had been in the country, and it had been impossible to 
approach him. The negotiation had not proceeded satis- 
factorily. But so long as it remained private there were hopes 
of bringing it to a satisfactory conclusion. Nor indeed had 
the King treated M. Benedetti with the rough discourtesy 
which had been boasted of by the Prussian Grovemment. 
But that Grovemment had now chosen to declare to Grermany 
and to Europe that France had been affronted, in the person 
of her Ambassador. It was this boast which was the grava- 
men of the offence. It constituted the insult which no 
nation of any spirit could brook, and rendered it, much to 
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the regret of the Frencli Government, impossible to take 
into coniideration the mode of settling the original matter 
in dispute, which was recommended by Her Majesty's 
Gtovemment. 

Count Bismarck lost no time in giving the 
Prussian version of the incident at Ems, and of 
the general situation up to the date of the rup- 
ture. This he did in a dispatch to Count Bem- 
storflf, dated July 18. The following extracts 
contain the gist of his argument : — 

For a week past it could be no matter of doubt to us that 
the Emperor Napoleon was resolved, regardless of conse- 
quences, to bring us into a position in which we should only 
have the choice between war and a humiliation which the 
honourable feelings of no nation can bear. Could we have 
entertained any doubt, we must have been undeceived by the 
Ercport of the Boyal Ambassador on his first conference with 
the Due de Gramont and M. Ollivier, after his return from 
Ems, in which the first described the renunciation of the 
hereditary Prince as a secondary matter, and hofh Mimsters 
dema/nded that His Majesty the King should write am a/polo- 
geiic letter to the Ern/peror Napoleon, the puhlicatimi of which 
might pacify the excited feeling in France, The scorn of the 
French Grovemment press anticipated the desired triumph ; 
but the Gk>vemment seems to have feared that the war 
might still escape it, and hastened, by its official declarations 
of the 15th instant, to transfer the matter to a field which no 
longer admitted of intervention, and to prove to us and all 
the world that no compliance within the bounds of the 
national feelings of honour would suffice to maintain peace. 
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As, howeyer, no one doubted, or could doubt, tbat u^e* 
sincerelj desired peace, and a few days before considered no 
war possible, as every pretext for war was wanting, and even 
the last artificially and forcibly created pretext, as it was 
devised without our aid, so it had disappeared again of itself; 
as, therefore, there was no tau%e at all for war, there was no- 
thing left for the French Ministers, in order to their seeming 
justification before thew own people, really peaceMy cUa- 
posed and requvri/ng tranquillity, hut by means of misrepre^ 
sentQftion amd iwvention of facts, the falsity of which was 
known to them from official documents, to persuade the tivo 
representatvoe bodies, and through them the people, thai they 
had been affronted by Prussia, thereby to stir up their passions 
to an outbreak by which they might represent thennscloes as 
ca/rried away. 

It is a sad business to expose the series of untruths ; for- 
tunately the French Ministers have shortened the task, as 
they, by their refusal to produce the note or despatch, as de- 
manded by a part of the Assembly, hoAje prepared the world 
for the intelMgence that it has no existence whatever. 

This is in fad the case. There exists no note or despatch 
by which the Prussian Government notified to the Cabinets of 
JEurope a refusal to receive the French Ambassador, There 
exists nothing but the newspaper telegram kno^vn to all the 
world, which was communicated to the German Governments, 
amd to some of our Representatives with non- German Govern* 
ments according to the wording of the newspapers, in order to 
inform, them of the nature of the French demands, and the 
impossibility of complying with them, and which, moreov&r, 
contains nothing injurious to France, 

The text of it is inclosed herewith. We have addressed 
no further communications on the incident to any Govern - 

* The italics are Count Bismarck's. 
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ment. In regard to the fact of the refusal to receive the 
French Ambassador, in order to set that assertion in its 
proper light, I am authorized by His Majesty to transmit the 
two inclosed official documents to your Excellency,' with the 
request that you will communicate them to the Grovemment 
to which you have the honour to be accredited : the first is a 
literally correct account of what took place at Ems, drawn 
up at the command, and with the immediate approval of His 
Majesty the King ; the second is the official report of the 
adjutant in attendance on His Majesty, on the performance 
of the duty assigned to him. 

It may be unnecessary to point out that the firmness in 
repelling French pretension was attended with all the con- 
siderate friendliness both in matter 2mA form which comports 
so well with the personal habits of his Majesty the King, as 
well as with the principles of international courtesy towards 
the Eepresentatives of friendly sovereigns and nations. 

Finally, with regard to the departure of our Ambassador, 
I only remark, as was officially known to the French Cabi* 
net, that it was no recall, but a leave of absence requested 
by the Ambassador for personal reasons, and that he had 
transferred the business to the First Councillor of Legation, 
who had often represented him before, and had given me 
notification thereof as usual. The statement is also untrue 
that His Majesty the King communicated the candidature 
of Prince Leopold to me, the undersigned Chancellor of the 
Confederation. 1 was casually informed in confidence of the 
Spanish offer by a private person concerned vn the rhegotia' 
tions. 

This document is a good specimen of Count 
Bismarck's method of controversy. Eelying on 
the inability or disinclination of the multitude to 
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analyse facts for themselves, he builds an edifice 
of utterly unfounded allegations on the smallest 
possible basis of truth. Let us test some of the 
statements quoted above, and we shall find, I 
think, a few particles of truth mixed up in 
a large bundle of falsehoods. 

The French Government, we are told, " de- 
manded that His Majesty the King should write 
an apologetic letter to the Emperor Napoleon." 
Count Bismarck makes this formal assertion in a 
dispatch addressed to the North German Ambas- 
sador in London ; and he had previously made a 
similar communication to the Berlin journals, 
which, of course, was adding fuel to the warlike 
feeling against France. Now surely a Statesman 
who " sincerely desired peace," would not have 
published such a statement, even if it were true. 
But it was not true. The Government of France 
never ** demanded an apologetic letter " from the 
King of Prussia. Count Bismarck's reckless asser- 
tion was energetically denied by the Ministers on 
whom he fastened it. Not a trace of such a de- 
mand is to be found in any of the papers published 
by Her Majesty's Government. What really took 
place is thus related by the Due de Gramont : — 
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The Ambassador of Prussia, in our interview, dwelt par- 
ticularly on this consideration, that the King, in authorizing 
the candidature of Prince de HohenzoUem, had never had 
any intention of wounding the Emperor, and had never 
supposed that this combination could give umbrage to France. 
I observed to my interlocutor that if such was the case a 
similar assurance given would be of a nature to facilitate the 
accord we were seeking. But I did not ask that the King 
should write a letter of apology, as the Berlin journals have 
pretended in their semi-official commentaries. 

And it was on this innocent remark, dropped 
casually in the course of conversation, that Count 
Bismarck built his portentous assertion that the 
Government of France had demanded a letter of 
apology from the King of Prussia ! 

Equally tortuous is the account which Count 
Bismarck gives of the mysterious telegram which 
was the immediate cause of the war. According 
to the Berlin Correspondent of The Times, it was 
sent from Ems to Count Bismarck by the King 
of Prussia ; and it is admitted on all hands that 
Count Bismarck communicated it to the official 
organ of the Government in Berlin. Count Bis- 
marck, moreover, admits explicitly that he " com- 
municated '' the telegram " to the German 
Governments, and to some of our Eepresentatives 
with' non-German Governments — in order to in- 
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form them of the natnre of the French demands » 
and the impossibility of complying with them." 
He even " encloses " " the text of it *' to Count 
Bemstorff in the precise form in which I have 
already quoted it.* 

It happened, however, that the French Govern- 
ment spoke of the telegram as a " note or 
dispatch;" and Count Bismarck accordingly 
becomes quite pathetic in his sorrow over the 
mendacity of French Ministers. " It is a sad 
business," he says, *^to expose the series of 
untruths ; " and foremost in that series is the 
declaration by the French Government that the 
Prussian Government had communicated to 
Foreign Cabinets the refusal of the King of Prussia 
to receive the Ambassador of France. " Such 
communication," says Count Bismarck, "has no 

existence whatever There exists no note or 

dispatch by which the Prussian Government 
notified to the Cabinets of Europe a refusal to 
receive the French Ambassador." And then 
follows the cool admission that Count Bismarck 
himself did the very thing which he has just de- 
nounced as one of a ** series of untruths " ! An 

• See page 49. 
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ftSrant does not cease to be an affiront because the 
t<f:jfS7iplik viie happens to be the medium of its 
c«3QOimi«idca!i^ and Count Bismarck is probably 
i2k OBihr man in Europe whose cynical audacity 
i> ^ijsal lo the perpetration of so transparent 
a sopiiisQB. But he knows mankind well. Ex- 
psi^Mte hcas eridenihr taught him the value of 
iis wsrcnrnaui's immoral **Pecca fortUer " — ^at 
^^la&s ill ibe diMmaui of politics. Lie boldly, and 
U»f p»^2:iLkirr of men, too indolent or careless to 
fc>s9 as^st^nicffis by &cis. wQl measure the accuracy 
rf voiaa- :§3Metii>eiils by the energy of your asseve- 



* Hff« 3$ UK^drtr escuiple of the manner in which this 

? w< k *^ i y cc xnftiikm2Mi98 is vioat to practide his own precepts. 

iiL a jmr^y iamctiT^^ against France, which he despatched 

v« t^ >tjix>t )a$t Janvaij to the refaresentaliveB of Germany 

M F.vy^ 0:«ns^ Ke aeeaaes the French GoYenunent of 

Vir^^uY M^^:«n^cta$ FKBch prisoners to hreak their parole, 

^f W JL'^^fcAt tiAt accDtsation on a decree which Prince 

l^yvSmo^ OIbk^ llvud in the naghboorhood of Yendome, 

4:^Vtr t^ o^Mt v>f tisi^ Aimy of the Loire. Count Bismarck 

^«>^^l^r )iai tW di^MMi^ befei« hun when he wrote, for he 

^^^^^ ikm it; a»i thb » what be sajs of it.— 

«^ |>^W|^ ))i^ U$t &v days w« hare obtained i»xx>f that the 
vj^r^cxi Mx^u^Kc at War «x|!«Mshr sanctions this fritUessness 
i* ^«»*i::ft^ cwvwV «<^»iag«5 it. and prcnnisea to reward it 
Wr ¥Mcrw»^t iai v*a$K. A d«weoftheMini8taratWar,dated 
Oi^ X^ voT Nv^T^aal^r* whkk has fallen into the hands of our 
^l^j^^j^ ^iif^>MJ^«^v«A^cr fo «>|^WW9 a **tth^pperdes mains 
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The sadden departnre of the Prussian Ambas- 
sador from Paris at the very climax of the 
excitement between the two Governments was 



de Tenemt/ promises to each individual escaped from Germany, 
besides the previooslj promised compensation for losses, a sum 
of 750f " 

Fortunately for the cause of truth, however, The Tvm€»* 
l^fiHtary correspondent with the army of Prince Frederick 
Charles sent a copy of this identical decree to Ths Times, and 
prefaced it with the just remark that it " shows, at least, that 
the French Grovemment does not openly encourage the escape 
of ofBcers who haye given their pa/role to the Prussians." 
Here is the decree, as published in The Times of Dec. 30 : — 

** MxNisTET OP Wae, Totjbs, Nov, 13. 

" Messibtjes, — By a decree of the 10th of November the 
Government of !National Defence, desiring to encourage 
officers to escape from the hands of the enemy, has resolved 
that those among them who returned to France after escape 
shall receive an indemnification of ?50f. to clothe and equip 
themselves anew. 

** This measure does not apply to losses of effects suffered 
under other conditions. Such must be proved under the 
ordinary form prescribed by the order of the 25th of December 
1837 (Articles 2 and 3). 

" You are authorised to have the allowance of 760f. paid 

after having proved the identity of the officers by means of a 

regular paper, and their real position by a declaration upon 

honour that they have escaped." 

After reference to payment of higher sums to officers of 
superior rank, the document proceeds: — 

"The preceding dispositions being applicable to all the 

F 
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certainly an odd way of showing Prussia's 
" sincere desire for peace." But' " it was no 
recall, but a leave of absence requested by the 
Ambassador for personal reasons/' The Ambas- 
sador who made such a request at such a moment 
ought to have been instantly dismissed from his 
post. But does anybody believe in the genuine- 
ness of this plea ? Is it possible to doubt that 
Baron de Werther's " personal reasons " were 
invented in the study of Count Bismarck, and 
were intended to form another link in that chain 



escaped officers, without exception, since the opening of the 
campaign, yon may supply to all those who have already 
received an indemnification less than 750f. the snm neces- 
sary to complete the allowance. 

" It is to be understood that all officers and functionaries, 
officers of health, and administrative agents, who may return 
covering themselves by the Convention of Geneva, are ex- 
cluded from the present decision. As rsgarda officers who have 
made a/n/y engagement whatever wUh Prussia, the regulations 
given vn the cvrcula/rs of the 27th a/nd 2Sth of la^t September 
refuse them every kvnd of vnderrmity for loss of their effects. 
There is no alteration in what concerns the loss of horses. 

" Receive, &c." 

It is plain from the words in italics that officers who gave 
their jpa/role are expressly excluded from the terms of the 
stipulation ; and Count Bismarck knew this when he quoted 
the decree as encouraging " officers in the French army to 
break their word of honour.*' 
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of clever manoeuTres with which Count Bismarck 
contriyed to drag France to her fatal encounter 
with Germany's armed hosts ? 

" The statement is also untrue that His 
Majesty the King communicated the candida- 
ture of Prince Leopold to me, the undersigned 
Chancellor of the Confederation." But " I was 
casually informed in confidence of the Spanish 
offer by a private person concerned in the nego- 
tiations.'* Observe the casuistry of this distinc- 
tion. The King of Prussia admitted to Count 
Benedetti that he had informed Count Bismarck 
of the HohenzoUem Candidature. But then it 
was Von Bismarck, not ** the undersigned Chan- 
cellor of the Confederation," to whom this royal 
confidence was imparted ; it was the man, not the 
Minister, who was consulted on the subject of the 
candidature. Beasoning of this sort would in 
private life be scouted as disreputable tergiversa- 
tion. Does a man cease to be amenable to the 
recognized rules of morality when he dons the 
garb of a diplomatist ? 

In the dispatch under examination Count 
Bismarck refers to " two ofl&cial documents " 
explanatory of the Ems incident. They are 
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substantially the same, and it is sufficient, 
therefore, to quote the first, which runs as 
follows : — 

MeTnorandum of what occurred at Ems, drawn up at the com- 
mand and with the approval of the King of Prussia, 

[Translation.] 
On the 9tli instant, Connt Benedetti asked at Ems for an 
audience by the King, which was at once granted to him. 
Wherein he required that the King should order the here- 
ditary Prince of HohenzoUem to withdraw his acceptance of 
the Spanish Crown. The King replied that, as throughout 
the whole affair he had only been applied to as head of the 
family, and never as King of Prussia, that as therefore he 
had given no order for accepting the candidature for the 
Throne, neither could he give any order for the retractation. 
On the 11th, the French Ambassador asked for and obtained 
a second audience, wherein he tried to exert a pressure on the 
King to the end that he should urge the Prince to renounce 
the Crown. The King replied, that the Prince was entirdy 
free in his resolutions; moreover, that he himself did not 
even know where the Prince, who wanted to take an Alpine 
journey, was at that moment. On the Fountain promenade, 
in the morning of the 13th, the King gave the Ambassador 
an extra number of the " Cologne Gazette," which had been 
just delivered to himself, with a private telegram from Sig- 
maringen, on the renunciation of the Prince, the King 
remarking that he himself had not yet received any letter 
from Sigmaringen, but might expect one to-day. Count 
Benedetti mentioned that he had received news of the 
renunciation from Paris the evening before ; and as the King 
thereupon looked upon the matter as settled, the Ambassador 
now quite unexpectedly required of the King that he should 
pronounce a distinct assurance that he never agmn would 
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giv^e his consent if the candidature for the Crown in question 
should be ever revived. The King decidedly refased snch 
a demand, and kept to that decision, as Count Benedetti 
repeatedly and ever more urgently returned to his proposition. 
Nevertheless, after some hours. Count Benedetti sought a 
ihird audience. On inquiry what was the subject to be 
spoken of, he returned answer that he wished to recwr to 
that spoken of in the morning. The King refused a fresh 
audience on this ground, as he had no other answer than the 
one given; moreover, that from thenceforward all negotiations 
were to go on through the Ministries. Count Benedetti's 
wish to take leave of the King on his departure was acceded 
to, as he saluted him at the station on the 14th, in passing on 
a journey to Coblentz. According to this, therefore, the 
Ambassador had three audi&ticea of the E[ing, which always 
bore the character of private conversations, as Count Bene- 
detti never conducted himself as a Commissioner or nego- 
tiator. « 

Here then we have the King of Prussia's own 
account of the famous scene which Count Bis- 
marck distorted with such fell success in the 
telegram which he published in Berlin on the 
evening of the 13th, and which he distributed 
gratuitously through that fatal night among an 
inflamed population. And it is with reference to 
this state of facts that Count Bismarck ventures 
on the following experiment on the credulity of 
England : — 

As, however, no one doubted, or could doubt, that we 
(the italics are his) sincerely desired peace, and a few days 
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\miaf^ eooiiid^rcid no war possible, as every pretext for 
mm wa&tiiig. and even the last artificially and forcibly created 
pri^t^f a« it was davised witbont oar aid, so it bad dis- 
appaar^d again of itself; as therefore there was no caxtse at 
all ibr war, there was nothing left for the French Ministers, 
in order to their seeming justification before their own people, 
rtally peaceably disposed and requvrmg tranquillity, bnt by 
means of representation and invention of facts, the falsity of 
wbieh was known to them from official docnments, to persuade 
the two Eepresentativo Bodies, and through them the people, 
that they had been afronted by Prussia, thereby to stir up 
their passions to an outbreak by which they might represent 
themselves as carried away. 

** No one doubted, or could doubt, that we " — 
that is, Count Bismarck — ** sincerely desired 
peace.** So, then, the pacific disposition of 
Count Bismarck, the man of " blood and iron," is 
to be accepted as a kind of axiom in the political 
creed of Europe — on the principle, I suppose, of 
lucu8 a non lucendo. Certainly he is much to be 
pitied, for it has been his strange lot, through the 
greater part of his political career, to defeat by 
his acts the peaceful yearnings of his soul. 
Never, surely, were good intentions more cruelly 
frustrated by the perverse malice of fortune. " A 
few days before,*' Count Bismarck " considered 
no war possible," But, curiously enough, just 
six days before» Baron Thile, the Under-Secretary 
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in Count Bismarck's office, " expected " war 
" from day to day." So Lord A. Loftus reported 
on the 12th of July. And he added : '* From 
other quarters I am informed that in official 
circles war is considered as imminent." On that 
very day the French Government, according to 
the testimony of Lord Lyons, was congratulating 
itself on the prospect of peace through the inter- 
vention of Her Majesty's Government. 

Let us now consider the alleged withdrawal by 
Prussia of the candidature of the Prince of 
HohenzoUem. In his correspondence with me in 
The Timesy Professor Max Miiller committed him- 
self to the following statement : — " * Scrutator ' 
knows what a diplomatic triumph France 
achieved by forcing the King of Prussia to with- 
draw the Prince of HohenzoUern." Elsewhere 
he magnifies this fictitious triumph of French 
diplomacy with even stronger emphasis. " That 
the King of Prussia wanted peace," he says, 
** he proved by allowing French diplomacy to 
have its triumph, and by doing what few kings 
would have done, withdrawing, at the dictation of 
France, the permission which he had previously 
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granted.** Mr. Forster said much the same thing 
in bis speech at Bradford last month. "We gave,*' 
he said, " our advice to Prussia to remove the 
cause of the war by removing the Prince of 
HohenzoUem from the candidature for the Crown 
of Spain. Prussia followed our advice.** This 
representation of the case has been repeated by- 
writers and speakers innumerable. Mr. Disraeli 
made a great point of it in his speech on the first 
evening of the present session, and other Members 
of Parliament have followed his example. Now 
the simple truth is that Prussia never withdrew, 
directly or indirectly, the candidature of Prince 
Leopold. This is proved to demonstration by the 
parliamentary papers. But it is not necessary to 
extend our researches beyond the official memo- 
randum of the King of Prussia, which I have 
quoted above. The King admits there that he 
peremptorily declined to put any pressure what- 
ever on Prince Leopold. On the contrary, " iht 
King replied that the Prince was entirely free in 
his resolutions.^' 

So much as to the ** withdrawing, at the 
dictation of France, the permission which the 
King had originally granted. * * E qually unfounded 
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is the sapposition that " Prussia took our 
advice " when we recommended the King to asso- 
ciate his name with the withdrawal of the 
candidature. So far was Prussia from taking 
" our advice/* that Count Bismarck sent it back 
to us with the message that it was too outrageous 
to be even submitted to the King. It is true, no 
doubt, that the Prince of Hohenzollem did 
eventually retire. But how ? The following 
telegram will explain : — 

[Telegraphic] Madkid, Julxj 15, 1870, 2.30 p.m. 

The President of the Conncil of Ministers has received the 
following telegram from the Prince of Hohenzollem: — 

In view of the complications entailed by the candidature 
of my son Leopold for the Spanish Throne, and the painful 
sitaation in which late events have placed the Spanish people, 
a situation which would leave it no alternative but to assert 
its own independence, and convinced as I am that under 
these circumstances its suffrage would neither be as sincere 
nor as spontaneous as my son had been led to expect when he 
accepted the said candidature, I beg to withdraw it in his 
name. (Signed) Phince of Hohenzollern. 

Now I put it to any fair and candid inquirer 
whether he considers this renunciation worth 
anything at all as a satisfaction to France. The 
Prince of Hohenzollern withdraws his son's can- 
didature — not because it was a grievance to 
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France, not because it endangered the peace of 
Europe, not because the Neutral Powers remon- 
strated against it, but — simply and entirely be- 
cause all the circumstances of the case rendered 
it very probable that the election to the Throne of 
Spain ** would neither be as sincere nor as sponta- 
neous as my son had been led to expect when he 
accepted the said candidature." The welfare and 
comfort of the Hohenzollem family constituted the 
Alpha and Omega of the reasons which caused 
Prince Leopold's retirement ; and there is abso- 
lutely nothing in the telegram to prevent the re- 
sumption of the candidature on the morrow, provided 
a tolerably satisfactory election could be secured. 
Supposing that Marshal Prim had telegraphed back 
that the suffrage of the Spanish people would be 
as sincere and spontaneous as the Prince could 
desire, I see no guarantee whatever against the 
immediate retractation of the Prince's withdrawal 
from the candidature. France was hardly likely 
to forget Count Bismarck's penchant for setting up 
puppet Princes as pawns in a deep political game, 
of which the ulterior aim was to drive his enemy 
into a corner and checkmate him with a sudden 
cotip-de-main. The apparition of the Prince of 
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Augustenburg in the Elbe Duchies, and more 
recently the sudden flight of another HohenzoUern 
Prince to an Eastern Principality, against the 
declared wish but with the clandestine connivance 
of Prussia, were still fresh in the memory of 
France, and were not particularly well calculated 
to reassure her. In fact, the Due de Gramont 
referred more than once to these instances as 
a reason why the French Government required 
some better assurance against a renewal of the 
intrigue than the ambiguous telegram of Prince 
Leopold's father. France, be it remembered, 
disclaimed all idea of asking the King of Prussia to 
"prevent*' his relative from renewing his Spanish 
candidature, though that was quite within the 
competence of the King's prerogative ; all she 
asked was that the King would refuse his sanction 
to such renewal. And His Majesty distinctly 
declined to do anything of the kind. He reserved 
to himself, he said, full freedom of action in case 
Prince Leopold should see fit to change his mind. 
But I shall be told, perhaps, that the King of 
Prussia did actually associate his name with the 
withdrawal of Prince Leopold. Let us not be 
deceived by mere expressions. It was the 
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recommendation to do this, after a very mild 
fashion, that Count Bismarck so resented that he 
braved the displeasure of England rather than 
submit her suggestion to the consideration of his 
Royal Master. We have it, indeed, on the King's 
own authority, that ** His Majesty approved the 
renunciation of Prince Leopold in the same sense 
and to the same extent as His Majesty had 
previously done with the acceptance of this can- 
didature/* What does this carefully guarded 
aequiosoenoe amount to? Translated into the 
oiHUutU7 language of common life, it comes to 
this : — 

** My pkau Cousin, — ^You became a candidate 
for tho Thnme of Spain with my fall consent. I 
havo boeu strongly urged by France, and indeed 
by all the Great Powers, to * prohibit/ or at 
\K>\\iX * advise/ you to give up your candidature. 
Hut 1 huvo tiJd tbem> one and all, that I would 
ilo nvHhvv^? of tlie sort, and that I left you * free 
in youv i^>si<4utiau/ Now, however, I learn from 
^\^ \^0\Yi*i^jHVi^ that* of your own accord, and 
wiUu^vl 1^ Uiut ft»w me, you have withdrawn your 
iHVU^livli^Uuv btH^ausjte you douH think it would 
»i\UHHnnl, F^a^ W U fif\>m my Boyal heart to 
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advise you to persevere in a course which might 
end in your ignominious rejection, and con- 
sequently in a sore discredit to the House of 
Hohenzollem ; and therefore I have no objection 
to the decision which the altered aspect of affairs 
has forced upon you. Be assured, however, that 
I shall reserve to myself full liberty of action, let 
France protest and England advise as they may ; 
and that if you should see your way to a renewal 
of your candidature, you may depend on an 
immediate renewal of my sanction.*' 

On a calm review of the whole case, this seems 
to me the natural, and indeed the only possible, 
explanation of the King of Prussia's conduct. 
And it is this persistent determination to carry 
out the Spanish intrigue, if possible, and consult 
no interest except the aggrandisement of Prussia, 
that has been vaunted as " the withdrawing, at 
the dictation of France, the permission which he 
had previously granted.*' 

There is another important element in the case, 
which has not received the attention that is due 
to it. More than a year before the candidature 
of Prince Leopold was publicly announced, France 
knew, or had good reason to suspect, that some- 
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thing of the kind was in process of gestation in 
Count Bi»marck*8 brain. This is evident from 
tho following dispatch : — 

BE&uir, Man^ 31, 1869. 

M. !'« MAttijt 19« — Your Ezoellencj reqaested me bj 
i#l(>|f mph ^r^nWrilny to assure myself whether the candidature 
uf ilt^ t*Hu(?« do tlohensollem to the Throne of Spain had a 
»»(*rliiU^ ohnrtuHt^r. I had occasion this morning to see M. de 
Thit(>i ami t aski^ him if I was to attach any importance to 
ih^ rutiuiurti iu circulation on this subject. I did not conceal 
flHMii tilitt that I wtis anxious to be exactly informed, remark- 
tlttf tUat nuch au eventuality was of too direct interest to the 
HtM|m»n»r'it (h>VK>ruiucut for my duty not to compel me to 
|Hiilii i»ut the Uau^rer if any reason existed to belieye that the 
|MH\|iH'l' iui|(ht W realived. I made him aware that I intended 
iM ^HtHMHUuicate our oonrersation to you. 

M< Ue ThiW |(ave me the most formal assurance that he 
ImU uul' at aiiy tiii>meut been aware of any indication what- 
livtif wlUch 0i)uU authome such a conjecture, and that the 
H|>aiUiih MiuUter at Yieuna» during the stay he made in 
HefUUi havl uo( eveu made any allusion to the subject. The 
lluvW^Heeretai'y uf ^tate^ in thus expressing himself, and 
withov^t ai\^thiu|ir I i^aid being of a nature to induce such a 
maultWtatlimt believed himself called upon to pledge his 

AcvHmUu|t to him» M. Kanc^ had confined himself to 
talking to iVuut de ^«unarok — who perhaps was anxious to 
take advauta^ of the passage of this diplomatist to obtain 
HiMue iulWmation on the state of things in Spain — of the 
umuuei' iu which affaire were adyancing in what oonoemed 
the chi4ce of the future Sovereign. 

H^tmti li\ MuUitauce^ is what M. de Thile stated to me, 
Mevem) tlmea reji^eating his first declaration, that there 
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not, and conld not be, a question of the Prince de Hohen- 
zollern for the Crown of Spain. Accept, &c. 

(Signed) Benedetti. 

This dispatch was published by the French 
Government in the last week of July, last year, 
and it receives a remarkable confirmation from 
the following passage in a speech delivered by 
Count Bismarck in an extraordinary sitting of the 
Eeichstag on the 16th of the same month : — 

From the communications made by the President of the 
Spanish Council to the Cortes of the 11th June, from the 
published dispatch of the Spanish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the 7th instant, and from a declaration made bv 
M. Salazar in Madrid on the 8th, it became known that the 
Spanish Grovemment had been for months carrying on nego- 
tiations with Prince Leopold of HohenzoUern regarding the 
acceptance of the Spanish Crown ; that these negotiations 
were conducted direct by M. Salazar and the Prince and his 
father, without the participation of any other Government, 
and that the Prince accepted the candidature. The King of 
Prussia, when informed of this, did not think necessary to 
oppose a decision arrived at by a Prince of full age, and with 
the approval of his father. Both the Foreign Office of the 
North German Confederation and the Prussian Government 
were strangers to these proceedings. Their first intimation 
of the decision of the Spanish Ministry to offer the Crown 
to the Prince came from Paris, in a telegram of the evening 
of the 3rd instant. 

Can any one doubt, after comparing these two 
statements, that the whole affair owed both its 
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to the candidature of the Prince of Hohenzollem. 
He had no difficulty even in " pledging his word 
of honour " to that effect. 

These being the facts of the case, is it so very 
surprising that France failed to be completely 
satisfied with the meagre telegram in which the 
Prince of Hohenzollem withdrew his son's name 
from the candidature of the Spanish Throne ? In 
passing judgment on France in this matter, we 
are bound to choose one of two alternatives. We 
must either say that France was utterly wrong 
from beginning to end, and had no grievance to 
complain of. Or, admitting the reality of the 
grievance, we are bound, before we have a right 
to make France responsible for the war, to show 
that it was removed. It is not necessary to waste 
any argument on the first alternative, for all the 
Neutral Powers, and pre-eminently the public 
opinion of England, admitted that the Prusso- 
Spanish intrigue constituted a legitimate griev- 
ance to France. Was that grievance removed ? 
Never. I do not deny that the energetic action 
of our own Government had a certain measure of 
success, or that it really contributed to the aban- 
donment of the Hohenzollem candidature. But 

G 
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tb€» ^ec^ne of oar diplomatie sueeess mis not 
Bcdrlin but Madrid. The pressure which ovr 
Oovemment, in common with that of the o4ha 
Ncrutral Powers, brooght to bear on the eounaels 
0/ the Bpanit^b Ooremment induced the latter to 
discourage the pretensions of Prince Leopold, 
and hence the renunciation of the candidature.^ 
But France bad no safeguard whateyer against 
the revival of the plot whenever it suited the 
plans of Count Bismarck and Marshal Prim to 



* The fblkming dispatch seems to corroborate this 

Ba/fl Chra/n/ville to Lord Lyons. 

FoEEiOH OmcB, JvJ/y 10, 1870- 

My LoitDf — In an interview which I have had to-day 
with the French Ambassador, I informed him confidentianj 
that I had heard from Mr. Layard that Marshal Prim, 
though without committing himself, was in commnnication 
with Mr. Layard as to whether means might not be found 
for Nettling the question of the Spanish succession without 
any impeachment to the honour of Spain. 

Her Mflje«ty*s Goremment are fully persuaded that the 
Imperial Government have no desire for war, but only con- 
template resorting to that extremity with the view of pre- 
venting the realisation of a contingency which they consider 
would affect the honour and interests of France ; and in inti- 
mating this conviction to the Marquis de Lavalette, I added 
that the intelligence from Madrid, which I had just imparted 
to him, seemed to me to afford strong additional grounds for 
avoiding any precipitate action in the question in dispute. 

I am, &c., (Signed) GEAimLLE. 
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re-open negotiations. Still the attitude of the 
French Government became more pacific with 
the renunciation of the HohenzoUem candi- 
dature. They solicited the good offices of the 
English Government, and pledged themselves to 
consider the matter at an end provided the 
King of Prussia made a sHght concession which 
our Government undertook to recommend to him. 
The war-cloud seemed to be passing away, and 
men began again to breathe freely, when Count 
Bismarck suddenly, and for the first time in 
these transactions, appeared upon the scene, and 
quietly discharging a spark into an atmosphere 
charged with combustible materials, caused an 
immediate explosion, which has already deluged 
some of the fairest portions of Europe with blood, 
and of which the wisest among us cannot foretell 
the consequences. 

I think I may now venture to affirm that the 
&cts which I have cited in evidence establish 
beyond a doubt Count Bismarck's responsibility 
for the Franco-German war. But there is one 
additional piece of evidence which, in my 
humble judgment, amounts to something like a 
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test proof of Prnssia's guilt. It is to be found 
in the following passage, which I quote from one 
of the State papers published by the French 
Government. I am not aware that the facts 
which it records have ever been disputed : — 

Far from seeking war, as we have been accnsed of doing, 
we besought Lord Clarendon to interpose with the Pmssian 
Cabinet, with a view to a nxntnal disarmament — an import- 
ant mission whioh Lord Clarendon, through friendship 
towards France, and devotion to the cause of peace, con- 
sented confidentially to undertake. It was on these terms 
that Comte Daru, in a letter of the 1st of February, explained 
to the Marquis de Lavalette, our Ambassador in London, the 
intentions of the (Jovemment : — 

" It is certain that I should not mix myself up with this 
affair, nor should I ask England to interfere in it if the 
question was one simply of an ordinary and purely foimal 
nature, intended only to afford M. de Bismarck an oppor- 
tunity to repeat once again his refusal It is a real, serious, 
positive proposition, which it is sought to act upon. 

**The principal Secretary of State appears to anticipate 
that M. de Bismarck wUl at first manifest dissatisfaction and 
displeasure. That is possible, but not certain. With that 
possibility in view, it will be weU to prepare the ground in 
such a manner as to avoid at the outset a negative reply. 

" I am convinced that time and reflection will induce the 
Chancellor to take into his serious consideration the prt^posi- 
tion of England. If at first he does not reject all overtnroB, 
then the interests of Prussia and of all (xermany wiU speedOy 
speak out sufficiently to lead him to modify his oppoeitioii. 
He would not be willing to raise against himself the opinion 
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of his entire country. Wliat, indeed, wonld be his position 
if we took awaj the sole pretext npon which he relies, that 
is, the armament of France P " 

Gonnt Bismarck at first replied that he could not take 
upon himself to submit the suggestions of the British 
Government to the King, and that he was sufficiently 
acquainted with the views of his Sovereign to foretell his 
decision. King William, he said, would certainly see in the 
proposition of the Cabinet of London a change in the dispo- 
gition of England towards Prussia. In short, the Prussian 
Chancellor declared " that it was impossible for Prussia to 
modify a military system which was so closely connected 
with the traditions of the country, which formed one of the 
bases of its constitution, and which was in no way abnor- 
mal" 

Comte Dam was not checked by this first reply. On the 
13th of February he wrote to M. de Lavalette : — 

" I hope that Lord Clarendon will not consider himself 
beaten nor be discouraged. We will shortly give him an 
opportunity of returning to the charge, if it should be agree- 
able to him, and to resume the interrupted communication 
with the Federal Chancellor. Our intention is, in fact, to 
diminish our contingent. We should largely have reduced 
it if we had received a favourable reply from the Federal 
Chancellor. We shall make a smaller reduction, as the 
reply is in the negative ; but we shall reduce. The reduction 
will, I hope, be 10,000 men ; that is the number I should 
propose. 

" We shall affirm by acts, which are of more value than 
words, our intentions, our policy. Kine contingents, each 
reduced by 10,000 men, make a total reduction of 90,000 
men. That is already something ; it is a tenth part of the 
existing army. The law upon the contingent will be pro- 
posed shortly. Lord Clarendon will then judge whether it 
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Is not this condnct explained by the fact that, at the very 
time when confiding France was reducing her contingCDt, 
the Cabinet of Berlin was arranging in the dark for the pro- 
Tocative nomination of a Prussian Prince P 



I am no apologist for the Imperial Government 
of. France. It has fallen, never, I trust, to rise 
again. But I feel bound to express my honest 
opinion that less than justice has been done to it 
with r^pect to the negotiations which preceded 
the war. That it mismanaged its diplomacy 
completely, and played helplessly into the hands 
of Count Bismarck, is true enough ; but I do not 
believe that the French Government either con- 
templated or desired war when the Hohenzollem 
plot was disclosed ; and I see no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of their move in favour of disarma- 
ment. It was Prussia, not France, which raised 
the storm ; it was Prussia, not France, which 
contrived that it should not blow over without 
war. Prussia knew, as Count Bismarck expressed 
it, that she " was fully able to cope with France." 
She knew she was ready and that France was 
not, and Bismarck saw in a successful French 
war and the seizure of two French fortresses 
the readiest method of establishing a German 
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|tU<e imt» »o palpably against him, he should, 
^^y6rtbal6SS| bava been able so to manipulate 
jtbem as to drive France from the vantage-gromid 
wUieU she occupied and put her on her defence 
before the bar of Europe. France was surprised 
diplomatically as well as in a military sense. 
Jler statesmen were as incompetent as her 
generals. Count Bismarck had settled his plan 
of operations ** months before/' as he admitted, 
and he knew that Prussia was ** fully able to cope 
with France " in the art of diplomacy as well as 
of war, It was a repetition of the same tactics 
which had overthrown Austria in a fortnight's 
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campaign. In both cases Count Bismarck relied 
on a policy of alternate bullying and underhand 
stratagem. In both cases he succeeded in get- 
ting his enemy to commit himself in secret, and 
then, when the opportune moment arrived, he 
revealed the secret to the world. Some German 
writers seem to have an impression that Count Bis- 
marck has placed England under a debt of ever- 
lasting gratitude by the publication of the Secret 
Treaty concocted between himself and M. Benedetti. 
I fail to perceive the obligation. Each Government 
has openly accused the other of having been the 
first to suggest the provisions of that scandalous 
document, and I do not see that Count Bis- 
marck's antecedents are such as to claim our 
exclusive confidence. It may be a weakness of 
mine, but I cannot help making comparisons 
between some remarkable coincidences in Count 
Bismarck's political career. I remember a certain 
secret dispatch which Count Bismarck succeeded 
in worming out of Count Mensdorfif, the Austrian 
Minister, in the end of 1864, while the quarrel 
between the two German Powers was brewing. 
The Austrian Minister had protested against the 
possession of the Elbe Duchies by Prussia. But 
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the Prussian statesman is always ready on 
such occasions with a frank offer to share the 
spoils. Austria^ unfortunately, was not above 
the temptation of rising to the bait. In a con- 
fidential dispatch of December 21, 1864, Goxmt 
Mensdorff placed himself at the mercy of his 
adversary by these two unguarded sentences : — 
" Austria would only assent to the incorporation 
of the Duchies with Prussia upon> an equivalent 
augmentation of her own German territory being 
guaranteed to her. Austrian blood had not been 
shed for the sake of disturbing the balance of 
power between the two great German States by 
one-sided aggrandizement." The game was now 
in Count Bismarck's hands. The Austrian dis- 
patch found its way, no one could tell how, into 
the Vienna Presse, and was thence transmitted 
all * over Germany. The suspicion of the Minor 
States was immediately roused, and some of them 
demanded from Count Mensdorff a declaration as 
to the portion of German territory Austria aimed 
at annexing. The result was that Austria could 
no longer command the united support of her 
usual allies in the Confederation. They dis- 
trusted her, and began acting independently. 
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This was precisely what Count Bismarck wanted. 
He first divided his enemies, and then beat them 
easily in detail. And this he accomplished by 
the smrreptitious publication of a confidential dis- 
patch. 

I say, therefore, that I feel no gratitude what- 
ever to Count Bismarck for his share in the 
famous Draft Treaty. That he outwitted M. 
Benedetti and^the Emperor Napoleon is unques- 
tionable ; but I see no reason to doubt that the 
following extract from one of the French State 
papers, published last August, is substantially 
true, except the last sentence: — 

It was at Berlin that M. de Bismarck, originating ideas 
the first conception of which he now seeks to impute to ns, 
solicited in these terms the French Prince whom, in defiance 
of all cnstomary rules, he now seeks to draw into the con- 
troversy I — 

" You desire," said he, " an impossible thing. You wish 
to take the Ehenish provinces, which are German. Why do 
you not annex Belgium, where the people have the same 
origin, the same religion, and the same language as your- 
selves P I have already caused that to be mentioned to the 
Emperor : if he entered into my views, we would assist him 
to take Belgium. As for myself, if I were the master, and 
I were not hampered by the obstinacy of the King, it would 
be already done." 

These words of the Prussian Chancellor have been, so to 
speak, literally repeated to the Court of France by the 
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legitimate grievance to France, and was acknow- 
ledged to be such by the Neutral Powers. 

2. That the French Government, in spite of 
sundry indiscretions which Count Bismarck dex- 
terously used against it, really desired a pacific 
solution of the quarrel. 

8. That Count Bismarck got up the Hohen- 
zollem intrigue with his eyes wide open to all the 
consequences that have followed. 

4. That Prussia never withdrew, directly or 
indirectly, 'the candidature of the Hereditary 
Prince of HohenzoUern, and that the eventual 
withdrawal of the Prince's candidature was made 
in such a way as to leave the grievance of France 
precisely where it was at the commencement of 
the quarrel. 

5. That, nevertheless, France still sought a 
pacific solution, and solicited the good oflSces of 
England for that purpose. 

6. That Count Bismarck rudely rejected the 
mediation of England, and precipitated the war 
by the gratuitous invention and publication of a 
fictitious fracas at Ems between the King of 
Prussia and the French Ambassador. 

7. That the deliberate intention of Prussia to 
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provoke a war with France is proved by other 
circumstances, and particularly by C!oulit Bis- 
marck's rejection of repeated offers by France to 
join in a policy of mutual disarmament. 

If these positions be admitted — and I think 
they are capable of proof by documentary evi- 
dence — it follows of course that Germany has no 
right to inflict on France the penalty of '' an 
unprovoked war,** seeing that the war was really 
provoked by Prussia. 

But why should Prussia desire a war with 
France ? We have frequently been told of late, 
and it is probably true, that Prussia has never 
forgiven France the humiliation she endured at 
the hands of the First Napoleon, and never aban- 
doned the hope of ultimate revenge. It is also 
certain that ever since Sadowa the Prussian army 
longed for an opportunity of measuring its strength 
with that of France. That campaign revealed 
the perfection of the army organisation of Prussia 
and the splendour of its strategy to itself as well 
as to the world, and Professor Max Miiller admits, 
in his letters to The Times, that "every (Prussian) 
general was then for war against France.** It is 
an undoubted fact, moreover, that Germany never 
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abandoned the hope of some day wrenching from 
France the two provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. 
All this is true. Nevertheless, I will do Count 
Bismarck the justice to express my belief that none 
of these considerations, nor all of them together, 
would have induced him to wage war against 
France. Count Bismarck is, above all things, a 
practical statesman, and it was not the mere glory 
of victory in war, still less any sentimental 
hankering after Alsace and Lorraine, that moved 
him to provoke a quarrel with France. His 
motive was a much vkxcq mundane and prosaic 
one. He made war on France because he feared 
Germany. This may sound a paradox, but it is 
only the paradoxical expression of an unquestion- 
able truth. A very few words will suflSce to 
explain this. 

The gravitation towards the supremacy of the 
reactionary Monarchy of Prussia, which set in 
throughout Germany after the Austrian campaign 
of 1866, has had the effect of making many people 
forget that no country in Europe is more Liberal 
than Germany in the aspirations of its middle- 
class population. Nor is Prussia an exception to 
this observation. This was shown in the revolu- 
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tianarr moTement which shook all the thrones of 
the CoDtiiient in 1848. The whole reahn of 
Junkerdom went down like a bank of reeds before 
the onset of the German people, and the King of 
Prussia hastened to sare his Grown by a speedy 
capitulation. On the 18th of March in thai year 
the population of Berlin came to blows with the 
troops, and the latter were repulsed after a terrible 
conflict. When the reigning Monarch, the brother 
of the present King, saw the serious turn affairs 
had taken, he sought by timely concessions to 
conciliate his incensed people. He proclaimed 
through the streets of his capital that '^ Hence- 
forth Prussia is dissolved in Germany.*' This 
appeased the people, and they assembled in crowds 
to express their joy. But their satisfaction was 
doomed to be very short-lived. Twenty thousand 
soldiers were quartered in Berlin under the com- 
mand of the present King, then Governor of 
Pomerania ; and while the unarmed citizens were 
giving a somewhat tumultuous, but not disorderly, 
expression to their joyful feelings, they were 
suddenly charged by cavalry and fired on by the 
infantry. A great many were killed, and the 
Crown Prince, as he then was, fell under the sus- 
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picion of the multitude. He was the recognized 
chief of the retrograde party, and this was perhaps 
the only foundation for the popular suspicion. 
The result, however, was that he was obliged to 
leave the country for a season ; and he was one 
of the many refugees who enjoyed at that time the 
hospitality of England. 

The events of that troublous time made a deep 
impression on Count Bismarck. He was then 
about thirty-six years of age, and his feelings are 
thus described by his chattering Boswellian bio- 
grapher, Herr Hesekiel : — " He saw, sinking and 
destroyed, bulwarks and dykes he had held to be 
unassailable ; he palpitated with patriotic ardour 
and manly sorrow, but he lost neither courage nor 
clear insight, like a true dykesman. It had 
hitherto been his oflSce to protect the Elbe dykes 
against the floods, and in a similar character it 
was his duty to act against the floods of revolu- 
tion. . .He passed as in a feverish dream 
through the streets of the capital of his King, 
filled with threatening forms. He saw flags dis- 
played and colours flying unknown to him : 
Polish standards, tricolours of black, red and 
gold, but nowhere the ancient honoured flag of 
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Prussia." Count Bismarok was at that time a 
member of the Prussian House of Eepresentatives, 
and that House passed, in December, 1848, a 
Liberal constitution, which received the Eoyal 
assent in spite of Herr Bismarck's strenuous 
opposition. Bismarck was also elected in the new 
Parliament, and he opposed with all his might the 
vote of the Second Chamber, adopting the Frank- 
fort Imperial Constitution. The King, however, 
rejected the offer, which was then made to him, of 
the Imperial Crown of United Germany, because 
the offer came from the people and not from the 
princes and nobles. The following passage from 
one of the speeches delivered by Deputy Bismarck 
on that occasion expresses, in tolerably plain 
language, his opinion of a United Germany 
founded on Liberal and constitutional principles : 

The army has no enthusiasm for the tricolonr ; in it, as 
in the rest of the people, wUl he found no longing for 
national regeneration. The name of Prussia is all-sufficient 
for it These hosts « follow the banner of black and 
white and not the tricolonr: nnder the black and white 

they joyfully die for their country The accents of 

the Prussian National Anthem, the strains of the Dessau 
and Hohenfriedberg March are well known and beloved 
among them. But I have never yet heard a Prussian soldder 
sing, ** What is the German Fatherland^** The nation 
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whence this army has spmng, and of which the army is the 
truest representative .... does not need to see the Prussian 
monarchy melt away in the filthy ferment of South German 
im/morality. We a/re Prussians, and Prussians we will 
remain, I know that in these words I ntter the creed of 
the German army, the creed of the majority of my fellow 
countrymen, and I hope to Ood that we shall continue 
Prussians when this bit of paper* is forgotten Uke the 
withered leaves of autumn. 

Accordingly, when the present King of Prussia 
ascended the Throne, and made Count Bismarck 
his Prime Minister, the latter set himself at 
once to re -organize the army. And when the 
Liberal majority in Parliament refused to pass 
his military budgets, he passed them over their 
heads, in violation of the Constitution, but with 
the sanction of the King. This went on till the 
thraldom of the Prussian House of Eepresenta- 
tives was forgotten in the blaze of Prussian victo- 
ries over Denmark and Austria. German Liberal- 
ism, however, was again beginning to lift up its 
head when the war against France came oppor- 
tunely to nip its nascent energies. 

And now I think I have explained the meaning 
of my paradox, that Count Bismarck made Tvar 
on France because he feared Germany. He 

* The new Constitution. 
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knows his countrymen well — ^their doggedness of 
purpose and their fanatical devotion to any idea 
that has once obtained a footing in their imagi- 
nation. He found that he could not successfully 
resist the German yearning for a United Father- 
land ; but he had not forgotten that a Prussian 
King had proclaimed, twenty years ago, in the 
streets of his capital, that ** henceforth Prussia 
is dissolved in Germany." And Herr Von Bis- 
marck is determined to prevent that dissolution 
if he possibly can. The unity of Germany was 
certain to come to pass sooner or later. The 
events of 184S forced that conviction on Count 
Bismarck's mind. He saw that another European 
commotion might have the effect of placing the 
Imperial Crown of Germany on the head of a 
non-Prussian Prince, and he recognized the wis- 
dom of anticipating what could not be prevented. 
Austria must first be driven out of Germany, and 
the supremacy of Prussia must be securely esta- 
blished. 

But even then the spectre of " Prussia dis- 
solved in Germany" still haunted the imagination 
of Count Bismarck. Prussia was safe enough 
from any recurrence of such a revolution as 
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threatened to dissolve her in 1848. But there 
was the probability of another revolution which 
Count Bismarck deemed not less dangerous to 
that Junkerism of which he had declared himself 
"proud" to bear the name — ^the silent revolu- 
tion going on continually against despotism of 
every kind by the slow but certain operation of 
Liberal ideas. If Germany were allowed to 
achieve her unity by the ordinary process of 
national development, the fate of Junkerism was 
sealed. The militarism of Prussia would inevit- 
ably perish in the constitutionalism of a Liberal 
German Empire, and Prussia would thus end, 
after all, in being " dissolved in Germany." But 
Count Bismarck's motto is — " We are Prussians, 
and Prussians we will remain." 

How was this to be effected? In the first 
place, German Unity must be established incon- 
testably by the sword of Prussia. In the second 
place, Prussia must have a permanent excuse for 
maintaining her military supremacy and stifling 
the Liberal aspirations of the German Empire. 
The first part of the programme has been 
accomplished. King William has accepted the 
Imperial Crown from the hands of his Princes 
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opportunity to regain them, and as a provision 
against that danger Junkerism must be maintained. 
In short, France must be robbed in order that 
Prussia may not be "dissolved in Germany." 
Thus the German Horse will find, when too late, 
that he has made himself the slave of the Man 
whom he invited on his back to fight the Stag. 

It is not yet too late for Germany to ponder 
these things ; but it may be too late a week hence. 
Alsace and Lorraine once hers by the Treaty of 
Peace, her honour is irrevocably committed to 
defend their possession against the possibility of 
French attack. Are the German people then 
prepared to barter their liberties for the sake of a 
sentimental fancy? Must the inhabitants of 
Alsace and Lorraine be enslaved or expatriated 
because they belonged two centuries ago to the 
defunct German Empire ? That would be a sin- 
gular mode of proving to them how much their 
brethren in the Fatherland regretted their separa- 
tion from them. No ! no ! The sentimental 
idea will not hold water. It collapses the moment 
you submit it to examination. The fact that the 
inhabitants of the coveted districts are of German 
blood is a very good reason why Germany should 
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consult their wishes ; but it is an odd reason 
for treating them like a herd of cattle, or like the 
slaves on a Cuban plantation. All the professors 
in Germany cannot persuade the world that any- 
thing but the coarsest lust of conquest can dic- 
tate a proceeding so inhuman. 

But I may be told that the annexation of 
Alsace and Lorraine is necessary in order to 
secure Germany against the inveterate pugnacity 
of her Gallic neighbour. Granting for the sake 
of argument that France has been so bad a 
neighbour as German advocates have represented 
her, it has yet to be proved that nothing short of 
annei^ation will supply the safeguard which Ger- 
many alleges to be necessary for her safety. The 
razing of the frontier fortresses would afford all 
the security which Germany can need. Or if 
that is not sufficient to calm her unreasonable 
fears, the districts might be neutralized for military 
purposes. And if that is not enough to reassure 
the Fatherland, there is the proposal so mode- 
rately argued by the Comte de Gasparin in favour 
of erecting Alsace into an independent neutral 
republic* Germany is bound to show cause why 

* La E^ptiblique Nentre d' Alsace. Par le Cte. Agenor 
de Gasparin. Geneve et Bd.le. 
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annexation is necessary before she has recourse 
to the ultima ratio of the rights of conquest. 

But I dispute the historical accuracy of the 
plea on which the Germans found their claim to 
annex Alsace and Lorraine — I mean the plea of 
security against French aggi'ession. I cannot, 
of course, expect the Germans to accept my view, 
that the war was, in reality, provoked by Count 
Bismarck. But I may fairly ask them to believe 
that the French nation was innocent of aggressive 
intentions, since their own Emperor and his 
trusted Prime Minister, at the commencement 
of the war, deliberately and publicly acquitted 
the French people of any hostile designs against 
Germany. The following passage is from a 
speech delivered by the King of Prussia, at the 
opening of the North German Eeichstag on the 
19th of July, the day on which the French 
Declaration of War was delivered : — 

If Germany in past centuries has silently borne with such 
outrages upon her rights and hononr, she did so because in 
her disunion she knew not how strong she was. To-day 
when the bands of intellectual and just unity, which the 
wars of freedom began to draw together, bind the German 
races indeed closer, and therefore more intimately — to-da/y, 
when the armaments of Germany no longer leave an opening 
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io the enetny — Germany possesses in herself the wtU and the 
power to repuUe renewed (tcts of French violence. 

This language is dictated by no boasting spirit; the 
Confederate QoTemments and myself act in the fbU as- 
sorance that victory and defeat rest with the Bnler of 
Battles. We hare weighed with a steadfast gaze the re- 
sponsibility which awaits before the Judgment Seat of God 
and of man him who forces two great and peace'lovmg peoples 
in the heart of Europe into a devastating war. The Grerman, 
as well as the French people, both of them equaUy enjoying 
(md desiring the blessings of Christian dvUisaiion a/nd in- 
creasing prosperity, should be destined to a more holy contest 
than the bloody one of arms. Yet the governing power of 
France have hnoum how to work on the weU-halanced hut 
susceptible feelings of our greai neighbouring people by caZcU" 
hUed misrepresentation for personal interests and passions. 

Count Bismarck, in a dispatch already quoted, 
bore equally strong testimony to the peacefulness 
of the French people, and like the King, threw all 
the responsibility of the war on the Imperial 
Government.* The Crown Prince of Prussia, too, 
proclaimed to the inhabitants of Nancy, and 
through them to the whole of France, that 
" Prussia was making war on the Emperor 
Napoleon, not on the French nation." And not 
till the Emperor Napoleon was a prisoner, and his 
Government deposed, did the Prussian Govem- 
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ment hold the French people, as a nation, 
responsible for the war. If, after the capitulation 
of Sedan, Count Bismarck had held his hand, and 
put the distinction, which he and his master 
had wisely drawn between the French Emperor 
and the French nation, to a practical test, he might 
there and then have secured a peace which would 
have won the gratitude of the French people and 
commanded the admiration of the world. Jules 
Favre distinctly offered to pay any war indemnity 
that Count Bismarck might think fit to impose, 
though he repudiated at the same time, on behalf 
of France, all responsibility for the origin of the 
war. But Count Bismarck made the cession 
of French territory a conditio sine qua non of 
peace. He had planned the war for that very 
purpose, and it was not a durable peace, but 
a state of chronic enmity, which he wished to 
establish between France and Germany. The 
passage which I have quoted above from the 
speech of King William to the Prussian Eeichstag 
has also the additional value of proving that at 
the commencement of the war the King of Prussia, 

c 

at least, contemplated no seizure of French ter- 
ritory. He saw clearly enough that the true 
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defence of Germany lay in the united front which 
she was now able, the first time for centuries, to 
present to any foe who might be rash enough to 
assail her. 

It has been asserted, and the assertion has 
been repeated with increasing emphasis, that 
France entered into the war on purpose to dis- 
member Germany. Among others Mr. Horsman 
committed himself to that view of the case in his 
speech in the House of Commons on the 17th of 
this month. " France began the war," he said. 
" France invaded Germany Who made terri- 
torial cession the prize of war? Was it not 
France ? " It is easy to ask a string of questions 
and then give an oflf-hand answer. But I 
venture to say that Mr. Horsman will find it 
exceedingly hard to prove that " France made 
territorial cession the prize of war." On the 
23rd of July, four days after the declaration of 
war, the Emperor Napoleon issued a proclamation 
to the French nation, and in that proclamation 
he says expressly — ** We do not make war on 
Germany, whose independence we respect. Let 
us wish that the peoples who compose the great 
German Nationality may freely dispose of their 
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own destinies." In the proclamation which he 
issued to the army on the 28th of the same 
month he says — " I am about to place myself 
at your head to defend the honour and the soil of 
the country/* I know not, nor, I imagine, does 
Mr. Horsman, what may have been the secret 
intentions of the Emperor Napoleon in going to 
war with Germany ; but nothing can be more 
certain than the absence of a tittle of evidence in 
favour of the assumption that the Imperial 
Government ** made territorial cession the prize 
of war/' It is possible enough that such might 
have been the case if fortune had declared in 
favour of France ; at all events, my confidence in 
the probity of the Emperor is not so strong as to 
make me utterly disbelieve the possibility of such 
a thing. But of this I feel certain, that the 
Emperor of the French would not have annexed 
an inch of German soil without consulting the 
feelings of the inhabitants. That was a part of 
his political creed from which he never deviated. 
His devotion to the principle of a plebiscite may 
have been a sincere conviction or a hypocritical 
pretence. But, in either case, it was a valuable 
testimony to the upward progress of political 
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morality. When vice finds it necessaiy to pay 
tho homage of hypocrisy to [virtae this much at 
least — and it is a great deal — ^is clear, namely, 
that virtue has become the acknowledged role of 
human conduct. Now whatever we may think of 
Napoleon the Third, it is but simple joistice to 
admit that in the course of his twenty years' 
roigu ho did more than any single man of his 
gonoration to establish in the code of political 
morals the precious principle, that populations 
may rightly claim to be consulted before their 
alU>giance is claimed by an alien Government. 
Ho annexed Nice ismd Savoy, but only after 
tho Huffrago of the inhabitants had sanctioned the 
trannfor. And that makes all the difference. 

Now my quarrel with Prussia is that in claiming 
to annex French territory, without consulting the 
population, she is driving back by many degrees 
the civilization of the age. It is not that Germany 
declines to be the first to initiate a better policy 
than the received one — " to set a new and better 
example to all future conquerors," as Mr. Edward 
Freeman puts it.* It is that she openly repudiates 

♦ See his letter in the Pall Mall Gazette of Feb. 16. 
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a principle which had taken its place in the un- 
formulated morality of modern Europe, and sets 
at naught, in particular, the example set her by 
the nation she has conquered. The examples 
which Mr. Freeman has adduced in justification 
of Count Bismarck's policy are nothing to the 
purpose. " Normandy or Brittany," for aught 
I know, may be "unanimous or nearly so 
in favour of a king, while some other large 
district, say Aquitaine or Languedoc, is unanimous 
or nearly so in favour of a republic." The 
majority would, of course, have a right to claim 
the submission of the minority. The North 
American States forced back the Confederate 
States into the Union, and England does not hold 
Ireland by the unanimous consent of the Irish 
people, or India by the unanimous consent of its 
many tribes. 

I admit all this ; but I fail to see the point of 
the analogy in any of the instances to which Mr. 
Freeman has appealed. I suppose he would 
admit that nations, are capable of an organic ex- 
istence, and may be contemplated as individual 
entities, each having one soul, so to speak, 
diffused through its various members, and building 
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up the whole on a type which is sui generis, and is 
easily recognized as such. The growth of a nation 
is as mysterious as the growth of the several in- 
dividuals who compose it. It proceeds on laws 
which are as real as those which govern the 
development of the human frame. It moves 
among a mass of heterogenous elements, assimi- 
lating or rejecting, by an infallible process of 
selection, what helps or mars the formation of its 
system. And this capacity of men to grow, by 
the attraction of invisible affinities, into a 
corporate existence round a common centre of life 
is acknowledged in the ordinary usages of human 
language. Such phrases as '' national life," 
" national literature," " national progress," 
'' national decay," and the like, assume the point 
on which I am insisting. 

This being granted, then, it follows, as a 
matter of course, that the body politic at large 
has an inherent right to coerce the obedience or 
separate the connection of any of its recalcitrant 
members. But because a nation may thus act 
within the circumference of its own being it does 
not follow that a foreigner has a right to dismember 
it for his own benefit or pleasure. Professor Max 
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Miiller asserts broadly " that it would be subver- 
sive of the cardinal principles of public right to 
allow an unprovoked war to be atoned for by a 
pecuniary fine." Passing by the assumption 
that the war in question is "an unprovoked war," 
I pbject that this alleged " cardinal principle " 
has no authority to sanction it beyond Professor 
Max MiiUer's ipse dixit. I maintain, on the con- 
trary, that to inflict a permanent disfigurement 
upon your fallen foe is nothing else but the appli- 
cation to national quarrels of the scalping system 
of savage warfare. 

Now let us try Mr. Freeman's illustrations by 
the tests I have laid down, and the validity of 
which nobody, I suppose, would contest. America 
had a right to force back into the Union the 
seceding States of the South, and France has a 
right to compel the unwilling submission of Nor- 
mandy or Aquitaine, on the sufficient plea, in 
each case, that the private judgment of the sepa- 
rate parts must yield to the collective judgment 
of the whole. But how does this prove that Ger- 
many has a right to tear away from the living 
body of France two provinces which palpitate 
through all their nerves with French life ? 
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vlncli do "ogk lx>ei2]ie the eamiiMm life of the 
nation, and ^vhich cumot be legiLzded as eonsti- 
tating, in anj true sense, a pcMticm of its integrity. 
These may be seveied fonn it without xiolating 
what I trust will jet be aeknowledged as a foi^a- 
mental podneiple in pcditical ethics. If Prussia, for 
example, were to annex Pondirheny or Algeria, 
whaterer we might think of her eondnct <m politi- 
cal grounds, it would shock our conscienee faur less 
than the annexati<m of Alsace and Lorraine. The 
strip of territory which we took away from 
Bnssia at the close of the Crimean War is another 
instance in point. It illiistrates my principle, 
but does not help Mr. Freeman's argoment. It 
belonged to the Bnssian Empire, but was no part 
of the Bnssian nation. It is no illustration, there- 
fore, of what Germany proposes to do. Neither is 
Oude — another of Mr. Freeman's examples. Those 
Eastern principalities are rather a^regations of 
human atoms than organic national existences, and 
whether the annexation of any of them is defen- 
sible or not on other grounds, it certaioly does 
not belong to the same category as the annexation 
of Alsace and Lorraine. Mr. Freeman, in fact, 
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mistakes the point of the objection which he has 
set himself to combat. The question at issue is 
not the right or wrong of transferring a popula- 
tion from one Government to another without 
consulting them. Nor is it a question whether 
the new Government has a right to enforce their 
submission if they rebel. These are questions 
which must be judged on their own merits and 
according to the circumstances of each particular 
case. The point in debate is really this : whether 
it is not a retrograde step in civilization for a 
conqueror to amputate an integral portion of a 
nation, which the fortune of war has placed at his 
mercy, against the vehement desire both of the 
nation at large and of the amputated portion 
in particular. I believe that it is, and that 
no civilized power has been guilty of a similar 
outrage since the flagitious partition of Poland. 
Mr. Freeman's argument, therefore, evades the 
real objection to the policy of Prussia, and he 
can hardly be serious in citing Ireland as one 
of his illustrations. Is there no difference be- 
tween making the best of a state of things, which 
we have inherited by seven centuries of prescrip- 
tion, and creating, of set purpose^ an Irish Diffi- 
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culty in the latter half of the nineteenth centniy 5 
Even the most ardent Irish repealer would hardly 
maintain that the complete severance of Ireland 
from England at this time of day would not carry an 
untold amount of misery and injustice in its train. 
It would be a social and political revolution of the 
first magnitude ; jand Governments ought to think 
twice before they open the floodgates of a revoln- 
tion of that sort. Besides, it is a mere assump- 
tion that the majority of the Irish desire complete 
severance from England. But it is no assump- 
tion, but a patent fact, that the majority of the 
population of Alsace and Lorraine detest the idea 
of annexation to Germany. 

The annexation of Alsace and Lorraine under 
these circumstances will be a stain on the 
escutcheon of the new German Empire which 
no amount of sophistry wiU suffice to wash out. 
And it wiU. be a dangerous acquisition too. The 
mutilation inflicted on her by Germany will in- 
duce France to cast about for alliances that may 
help her to avenge her wrongs. This may suit 
the policy of Count Bismarck, as I have already 
indicated. But will it suit the welfare of the great 
German nation ? Is Germany so strong that she 
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can afford to isolate herself from the goodwill of 
the rest of Europe ? The annexation of the 
French provinces will certainly consummate 
that isolation. Eussia may possibly ally herself 
with Germany for a while. But the alliance can- 
not be a lasting one, for it will be founded on 
motives of mutual jealousy or the premeditation 
of some lawless design ; and no alliance of that 
kind can be relied upon in the hour of danger. 
No : the Powers which are certain to form an 
alliance at no distant period are Bussia and 
France, and that alliance will bode no good to 
Germany. The Fatherland may not always have 
a Bismarck to outwit the rulers and diplomatists 
of France, nor a Moltke to conduct the strategy 
of her armies. In such a contingency the natural 
ally of Germany would be England, with her 
victorious fleet and her re-organized forces. But 
England will never again be found fighting by 
the side of Germany while the latter holds two 
millions of human beings in slavery by the Ehine 
and the Moselle. And in taking this course England 
will have no selfish aims or sordid ambitions. If, 
indeed, her policy were dictated by those material 
considerations which foreign politicians so freely 
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\\\\\A\\^ to )u^r» »li0 would welcome with deli^^ 
|ht> iU»uu>iulHvnut>iit of France, knowing that it 
will »w\u't> hor HJU t>ager ally whenever she may 
haviH^u to wa^U o^ie* German unity is not yet 
aohii>YtHl, a:uU the day may come when Germany 
\i\\\ x\v> \\x^ aWt^uoe of England from her side. 
*X\w ^\\\^ of iVauoe is at this moment below the 
U^u*i4vKu ; \>\x\^ aft^r aU> her case is not so 
d^)H>rato as was that of Germany in general, and 
t^'ussia iu particular^ at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. Thvu» a(>wrdxttg to the German historian 
of the t'rvuch Kevolution* Von Sybel, it was an 
opou qucstiou '' whether^ perhaps after an entire 
dibuuvmbvrment of Ftussia, the remnant of Ger- 
many might bt>comie a province of the House of 
Lorraine.** It is now, perhaps, the turn of 
Kvanoe to be dismembered. But Germany will 
do weU to remember that there is a Nemesis in 
every act of injustice, which will, sooner or later, 
redress the balance. The sins of nations, no less 
than those of individuals, are '' sure to find them 
out.** Hers has found out France, and Germany 
is the appointed instrument of her chastisement. 
But Germany* s turn will come in its season if she, 
too, in the pride of her prosperity shall forget 
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that ''righteousness exalteth a nation'* and that 
** sin is a reproach to any people.*' God's moral 
laws cannot be broken with impunity, nor is it true 
that He is always " on the side of the great bat- 
talions." It may be necessary perhaps that 
France should drink the cup of humiliation to 
the dregs ; but woe to him who puts the cup to 
her lips. " They that spoil thee shall be a 
spoil, and all they that prey upon thee will I 
give for a prey." The French of to-day are 
expiating the crimes of the first Empire, and 
perhaps of the second also. A future genera- 
tion of Germans may yet have to atone for the 
perfidy and excesses of Count Bismarck. 



APPENDIX 

Four Letters to the Editor of " The Tm.^ published 
under the headings " Is Peace Possible?* 

# 

" The Tiniis!* Thursday, October 27, 1870. 

I. 

To THB Editob of " The Times." 

Bib, — In the interesting letter of your distin- 
guished correspondent "M. M.,** I observe two 
assertions which seem to me open to criticism. 
He says that France ^' attacked Germany with 
the avowed purpose of annexing German soil." 
I have little doubt that if France had been vic- 
torious, she would have annexed German soil ; 
but certainly that was not the " avowed purpose " 
of the French Government when it entered on the 
war ; on the contrary, it disavowed foreign con- 
quest. Its *' avowed purpose " was to guard 
itself against the alleged aggressive intentions of 
Prussia. 

Your correspondent may reply that, if not by 
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the French Government, certainly by the French 
Press, the Bhine frontier was claimed as the 
legitimate fruit of a victorious war on the part of 
France. But then " M. M.*' himself admits that 
** German statesmen and German poets " have 
for a long time ** claimed back " Alsace and 
Lorraine ; and the remarkable letter which you 
have published in The Times of to-day from 
General Ducrot to General Trochu is one of 
many proofs that the re-conquest of Alsace and 
Lorraine has entered as seriously into the plans 
of the Prussian Government as the conquest of 
the Bhine frontier has entered into the plans of 
the Government of France. 

Your correspondent's second assertion is, that 
** neither now nor at any time has Germany 
been influenced by the greed of conquest." And 
he adds, that *' the conquest of territory in- 
habited by people who are not German in 
national sentiment is an idea abhorrent to the 
German mind." 

If " M. M." could convince the English people 
on this point, he would recover for Germany 
much of the English sympathy which has been 
waning since the capitulation of Sedan. But 
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how does he reconcile his assertion with his pre- 
vious admission, that the recovery of Alsace and 
Lorraine has been for long the day-dream of 
German statesmen and poets ? Alsace and Lor- 
raine, whatever they may be in the matter of 
race and language, are certainly not " German in 
national sentiment." Professor Treitschke, of 
Heidelberg, has recently published a pamphlet 
in favour of annexing Alsace and Lorraine. 

In that pamphlet he admits that Metz and 
Belfort are "almost entirely French " in blood, 
as well as in language ; but he asks scornfully, 
** Are we to renounce these two strongholds for 
the sake of an untenable dogma?" Li other 
words, considerations of race and "national 
sentiment " are all paramount when Germany 
wants a strong frontier, and they are " an un- 
tenable dogma " when France wants a strong 
frontier. 

If " M. M." could persuade his countrymen to 
accept a peace on some such basis as The Times 
has consistently advocated, he would be a bene- 
factor to Europe ; but if Germany will insist on 
the absorption of Alsace and Lorraine, irrespec- 
tively of the wishes of the inhabitants, it will be 
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a difficult task to convince neutral nations that 
'* neither now nor at any time has Germany been 
influenced by the greed of conquest.*' And a 
peace concluded on such a basis will be nothing 
better than a truce, of which the effect will be to 
keep all Europe in a state of armed preparation 
for the renewal of the conflict. 

Scrutator. 



" TAe Times y' Tuesday ^ November i, 1870. 

II. 

To THE Editor of " The Times." 

Sir, — I cordially accept the assurance of 
" M. M." that " his object in writing to you is 
not controversy, but peace.*' No one who recog- 
nizes his initials would think of crediting him 
with any other object. I trust he will believe 
that my object is as pacific as his own, and I 
will add that I heartily sympathized with 
Germany at the commencement of the war, and 
that I wish to do so still. It was in order that I 
might do so, without hesitation, that I asked 
'*M. M." to clear up some difficulties which at 
present impede the free flow of my sympathy for 
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Germany. I thank him for his kindly answer; 
but it does not quite satisfy me, and, with your 
permission, I will give my reasons as briefly as 
I can. 

'' M. M." appealed, and still appeals, to Alsace 
and Lorraine as a capital proof that '' the con- 
quest of territory inhabited by people who are 
not German in sentiment is an idea abhorrent to 
the German mind." He admits, I think, that 
the idea of recovering these provinces had never 
departed from the dreams of German poets, or 
from the schemes of German statesmen ; and he 
would admit that its poets and statesmen, when 
they agree, may fairly be assumed to represent 
the general feelings of a nation. 

" M. M.'s" argument, therefore, comes to this : 
The national sentiment of Germany has always 
demanded the re-conquest of Alsace and Lorraine; 
but inasmuch as the Germans have never waged 
war for the purpose of realizing that sentiment, 
the proof is clear, that foreign conquest is " an 
idea abhorrent to the German mind." But 
surely another conclusion, at least as natural and 
as obvious, follows from " M. M.'s " premisses — 
namely, that Germany has now, for the first time 
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since she lost her two provinces, been in a 
position to wage a tolerably safe war for their 
recovery. At all events, the French may fairly 
claim the benefit of "M. M.'s " argument. It is, 
unfortunately, true that the extension of her 
frontier in the direction of the Ehine has entered 
as much into the dreams of Frenchmen as the 
recovery of Alsace and Lorraine has entered into 
the national sentiment of Germany. Still, France 
has never made war on Germany for the avowed 
purpose of pushing her frontier to the Ehine, 
and it is certain that such a war would 
not have received the sanction of the present 
generation of Frenchmen fairly represented. Out 
of 89 departments only 11 approved the war. 

The truth is, that the real causes of war are 
seldom or never its avowed causes, and therefore 
it is not much to the purpose to prove that the 
** conquest of foreign territory is abhorrent to 
the German mind." An astute ruler will never 
find it difficult to dissemble the real cause under 
some pretext which will appeal to the passions of 
the multitude. We all remember the ardour 
with which Germany rushed to arms in 1863, to 
rescue the Germans of Schleswig-Holstein from 
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th^ ^vmui^Y ojf lX?umArk> but ** M. M." is too 
tu^^i^uouit <jmvl lvH> w^U-inlbnned to believe thst 
|hs> wHcu^ v>it A h<jU](dM of oppressed Germans 
w^ii (b^ rval motive of those who pulled the 
liU'VUgti U'biuvl th^ $ct^U4^». When the Duke of 
*\Uii^4^abur^ biifcU 53^v^ the purpose of Count 
UiamaivK^ b^ >wii^ :^>iv^pt contemptuously out of the 
^^>\ iu*U tb^ \KvpI«? of Schleswig-Holstein were 
tit^HuJt,v ^i^biviUt^u t\> bavi) anj opinion of their 
vv\^u \>u tb^ aubjv\^t« Itt tb^ same way, it was 
u^>t Ibv vU'fiiav ^f b>>UKV for the Bhine provinces, 
it \N«4!i uv4 ^wu tb^ ih>niinatii»i of a Prussian 
V^mv 6.>r tb^ ii^HMUtib tbrone» that induced 
)f\^uc^, aa a ¥atiott> to $m its sanction to the 
Wxii' a^^^aiuiit Vru<^a« What routed France to 
f^wOT b^H^t waa tbt> t^I^raphic niews Crom Berlin, 
that au iud^ bad b^n v^ff^r^ to the honour of 
VVau<>^ iu tb5> ^rnoa of b^r ambddsanior. As it 
turu^ \>ul» uo iuuiuh bad b^n offered : but iriio 
vM^giuatvd tb^ vvps^rt v^f which the GoTemment of 
)f\attvv u)tad^ ^u^?b &tal u^:^ The only thing 
C^taiu Vi that tb^ r^poc^ ijs^ued from Berlin ; 
av4 t>K\> v>f th^ dc^^atchc^ of the British am- 
Vn^asadw at B^rtiiiu publb^is^i in July, haw kft 
<)il^ 9iQr «9a»^ an anplj^asant impK^ss&nx tta;t 
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Bismarck was as anxious for the war as Napoleon, 
though he cleverly contrived, as in the case of 
Austria in 1866, to throw the onus of declaring 
war on his antagonist. 

I had no idea of making "M. M." responsible for 
what Professor Treitschke had written. I cited 
Professor Treitschke to show that the idea of 
foreign conquest was not so " abhorrent to the 
German mind " as " M. M.** thinks, and for that 
purpose the quotation ^as to the point. 

I will make no further reference to the Treaty 
of Prague than to say that I have a distinct 
recollection of the circumstances to which " M. M." 
refers, and that I retain my opinion. 

Is " M. M." correct in saying that " all right- 
minded people, whatever their national or political 

bias may be, can honestly agree that it 

would be subversive of the cardinal principles of 
public right to allow an unprovoked war to be 
atoned for by a pecuniary fine *' ? 

To pass by the assumption that the war was 
altogether " unprovoked ; " is it true to say that 
if peace were made to-morrow on the basis of a 
war indenmity, a ''pecuniary fine" would repre- 
sent all the punishment inflicted on France? 
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" M. M." forgets her myriads of desolate homes, 
her ruined towns, her burnt villages, her extin- 
guished industries, and, above all, her humiliation, 
unparalleled in the annals of modem war. I do 
not, however, contend that Germany would be 
guilty of a great wrong by annexing some of the 
territory she has conquered ; and I think it would 
be criminal on the part of France to refuse peace 
now on such a basis. All I can say is that, by 
annexing Alsace and Lorraine, Germany will have 
lost a grand opportunity of raising Europe to a 
higher standard of international morality than 
has hitherto prevailed, and will have done so 
without any adequate compensation. It is not 
too much to say, that, if Germany were mag- 
nanimously to set the example of repelling 
invasion without claiming a slice of the enemy's 
territory by way of reprisal, we should see the 
dawn of a new era in civilization. The verdict 
of 78 French Departments out of 89 against 
war proves that the development of commerce is 
a safer guarantee for peace than the ramparts of 
frontier fortresses. French colonels might vapour 
for another war to wipe out the humiliation of 
Sedan and Metz ; but their vapouring would 
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prove of no more avail than the futile threats to 
avenge Waterloo. The case will be different, 
however, if, in addition to a great military 
disaster, and the ruin of the nation, France sees 
a portion of her population crying to her for help 
against the oppressor, and for restoration to what 
they, at least, will consider their country. 

SCRUTATOB. 



" T/te Times,'' Monday, November 7, 1870. 

III. 
To THE Editob op " The Times." 

Sir, — ^Your correspondent " M. M." is a very 
skilful as well as a courteous controversialist. I 
admire the art with which he has fastened on two 
expressions of mine as if they contained the gist 
of the controversy, while he passes by, as if they 
were mere ohUer dicta, what I put forward as the 
very marrow of my argument. 

I appear to have said (for I have not my letter 
by me) that " Germany would not be guilty of a 
great crime by annexing some of the territory she 
has conquered," and that '^ it would be criminal 
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cm the part of France to refdae Peaee now on 
aaeh terms." 

Now, in the first plaee, in saying that 
Germany woold not be guilty of a great erime., I 
implied that she woold be guilty of tome crime. 
In the second place, the sentence which followed 
the two admissions which '' M. M." has qnoted 
with so mach satisfaction clearly showed that 
when I acqnitted Crermany of " a great crime " 
I was judging her by what I regarded as a low 
and faulty standard of public morality, for I 
added that, in annexing some portion of French 
territory, Germany would certainly lose a noble 
opportunity of elevating the standard of interna- 
tional morality. It is not so very long ago since 
it was considered within the rights of a Christian 
conqueror to enslave his captives. Grotins does 
not hesitate to affirm that it is not contrary to 
the natural rights of war to enslave vanquished, 
and to kill captive, enemies. But he goes on to 
explain that " we are often said to have a right 
to do this or that because we may do it with im- 
punity," which is "different from doing it rightly." 
What I complain of, therefore, is that Germany 
seems determined to regulate her conduct by a 
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low morality — a morality justified by the tech- 
nical rights of the conqueror, but not justified by 
that high Christian moraUty which Germany 
claimed for herself and denied to France at the 
commencement of the war. In seeking to dis- 
member France and to annex an unwilling 
population, Germany is now doing the very thing 
which she denounced France for doing. Is it 
surprising that many persons who sympathized 
with Germany three months ago are sorely dis- 
appointed at this discrepancy between preaching 
and practice ? And here let ine state the facts in 
respect to a point which has been the subject of 
much doubt and mutual recrimination. It has 
been repeatedly asserted, and as often denied, 
that the King of Prussia, at the beginning of the 
campaign, declared that he was making war on the 
Emperor of the French, not on the French 
nation. The King certainly did not say so in so 
many words ; and yet 1 think I can prove that 
the honour of Prussia is really committed to the 
line of policy attributed to King William. The 
King of Prussia's words are as follows : — 

We, William, King of Prussia, make known the following 
to the inhabitants of the French territories occupied bj the 
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G^erman armieB : The Emperor Napoleon lianng made^ by 
land and sea, an attack on the CrermaD nation — ^which 
desired, and still desires, to Hve in peace with the French 
people — I have assnmed the command of the German amneft 
to repel this aggression, and I have been led b j militazj cir- 
ciunstances to cross the £rontiers of France. I am waging 
war against French soldiers, not against French citizena. 
The latter, conseqnentlj, will continne to enjoj securily fixr 
their persons and property so long as they themselyes shall 
not by hostile attempts against the Grerman troops deprive 
me of the right of according them my protection. 

Then follows a reference to special regulations 
for the payment of such reqnisitions as the Ger- 
mans might be obliged to demand for the support 
of their troops. 

Now, when we consider that this Proclamation 
was addressed especially to the inhabitants of 
Alsace, I think it is not a violent inference to say 
that it does seem to contain a promise of recross- 
ing " the frontiers of France " when the aggres- 
sion had been repelled. The inhabitants of 
Alsace are expressly addressed as " French 
people," and it is as an integral portion of ** the 
French people " that Germany, according to King 
William, " desires to live at peace " with them. 

But we are not left to inference as to the pro- 
fessed intentions of Prussia at that time. The 
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King's proclamation is dated the 11th of August, 
and is published in The Times of August 12. 
Within a week of that time the Crown Prince 
issued a proclamation in which he said, in so 
many words, that Germany was at war, not with 
France, but with the Emperor Napoleon. The 
proclamation is given in the letter of your Special 
Correspondent at the Head-Quarters of the Crown 
Prince, dated "Nancy, August 19," and published 
in The Times of August 30. The first sentence 
in the proclamation is, " Germany makes war on 
the Emperor, not on the people of France.** 

Now, it is this masking of sinister intentions 
under fair professions until the time for throwing 
off the mask has arrived that has caused such 
widespread and profound distrust in the policy of 
Count Bismarck. Another illustration of the 
same trait in Prussian diplomacy is afforded by 
that still unexplained incident at Ems which 
" M. M." passes over with such dexterity. From 
Berlin it was telegraphed all over Europe that 
the ambassador of France had affronted the King 
of Prussia in a place of public resort, and that 
the King, instead of answering him, turned round 
to one of his suite and bade him tell M. Benedetti 
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that the Bang " could not receive him again." 
Your own able Correspondent at Berlin told the 
public of England how the news of this incident 
made the whole population of Berlin wild with 
excitement : — 

« 

There was but one opinion as to the manlj and worthy 
conduct of the King; there was but one determination to 
follow his example, and take up the gauntlet flung into their 
face. By 10 o'clock the square in front of the Eoyal Palace 
was crowded with an excited multitude. Hurrahs for the 
King, and cries of " To the Ehine 1 " were heard on all sides. 
Similar demonstrations were made in other quarters of the 
town. It was the explosion of a long pent up anger. 

Now let it be remembered that this momentous 
piece of news, fraught with such dire conse- 
quences, was first published in the NorddeuUche 
Zeitung, Count Bismarck's organ, and that it was 
thence telegraphed all over the world; and we 
need not wonder at the excitement which it caused 
in France, an excitement still more intensified by 
a subsequent telegram, which announced that the 
Emperor Napoleon had demanded an apology 
from the King of Prussia. Let it be remembered, 
too, that after the withdrawal of Prince Hohen- 
zoUern by his father. Lord A. Loftus called on 
Count Bismarck to congratulate him on the re- 
-^ " ' ment of the peace of Europe. And 
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what was Bismarck's reply ? He said, " he did 
not think there would be peace," that ** Prussia 
was fully able to cope with France," and that the 
Bang had offended Germany by being too civil to 
the French ambassador. Immediately afterwards 
came the news of the Ems incident, and of the 
declaration of King William to an address from 
Hamburg that he had " spoken the decisive 
word." 

All this was previous to the open rupture 
between France and Prussia ; and in the declara- 
tion of war by the French Government afterwards 
it was made a subject of special complaint that a 
" notification had been made to the Cabinets of 
the refusal to receive the Emperor's ambassador, 
and to enter into new explanations with him." To 
this the Prussian Government immediately replied 
that "it was but a gratuitous invention. The 
alleged notification to the Cabinets was never 
made, and the King never refused to treat with 
the French ambassador." 

But who was the author of the " gratuitous 
invention" ? It first appeared in Count Bismarck's 
organ, and to it is directly due the present de- 
plorable war. 
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" M. M." asks me if I '* can bring forward one 
word from any German statesman or poet of note 
during the last fifty years in support of a re- 
conquest of Elsass." Tour correspondent has 
me at a disadvantage here, for he is familiar with 
the literature of Germany, while my acquaintance 
with it is very meagre. Still, I think I can 
return some answer to his challenge. After the 
fall of the First French Empire at Waterloo, the, 
statesmen who represented Germany in the nego- 
tiations for peace claimed the right of disposing 
of Alsace and Lorraine, irrespectively of the 
wishes of the other Allied Powers. It was not 
a claim that the other Powers should hand the 
provinces over to Germany as conquered territory 
and on certain conditions, but that Germany 
should be left free to deal with them as she 
listed. 

" M. M." must also be aware that the Press of 
Germany since 1866 has teemed with publica- 
tions in favour of the re-conquest of Alsace and 
Lorraine. Take the following by way of exam- 
ple : — 

" After tlie events of last year (1866) it is easy to foresee, 
without the gift of prophecy, that Germany will shortly be 
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united under a strong sceptre — ^the sceptre of Prussia ; but 
we prophesy not only the Germany of to-day, hut all Germany 
as far as the Oerman tongue is heard. Germany is about to 
be united, not under the enervated Hapsburg, but under the 
flourishing Hohenzollem. The non-German Austria is 
conquered; the Southern States will join; the territory 
Germany still wants will, in the course of things, be wrested 
from foreign rule. A second Phoenix, Germany will rise, a 
solid confederation, from her ashes : the Emperor Barbarossa 
will, in the person of Frederick William the Fifth of Prussia, 
wield the German sceptre, as a Protestant Prince, over a 
league of States with fall freedom of conscience. But the 
German Protestant element must previously fight a terrible 
battle with the French Catholic one for the long-disputed 
supremo^. The French Catholic element is rotten to the 
core, undermined like Austria ; while Germany is strong, 
united, and will represent a power not easy to be resisted. 
Prance will defend herself — her national honour is at stake : 
she will also lia/oe to fight for her faith and for her possession 
of the German provinces of Alsace and Lorravne, 

This extract is from a Berlin publication of the 
year 1867. Its title is, " The Immediate Futv/re 
of all the European States : Prophecies for the 
Coming Year; by F. S. von Hirschfeld." After all, 
it is not with me, but with his own countrymen, 
that '' M. M." must settle the question as to the 
long continued cry of Germany for the re-conquest 
of Alsace and Lorraine. There lies before me at 
this moment the third edition of a pamphlet pub- 
lished this year at Leipsic, and entitled '' Elsass 
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and Lorraine : by Adolf Schmidt." On page 69 I 
find the following passage, which seems to me 
about as complete an answer as can well be imag- 
ined to " M. M.'s " challenge. After complaining 
that England prevented Germany from taking 
Alsace and Lorraine at the peace of Paris, the 
author proceeds as follows : — 

Public opinion in Germany, journals like the Bhenish 
Mercury, newspapers, pamphlets, patriots of every rank, 
poets and public men, statesmen and soldiers — all gave to 
the lawful aim (of re-conquering Alsace and Lorraine) a 
complete satisfaction, a unanimous expression, never before 
experienced. E. M. Amdt and Gorres lent themselves 
unceasingly to this demand. From every soul resounded the 
words of Schenkendorf: 

" Doch dort an den Vogesen 
Lieght ein verlomes Gut ; 
Da gilt es deutsches Blut 
Vom Hollenjoch zu losen." 

The number of those who might have been willing to con- 
tent themselves with Alsace were gradually vanishing. 
Almost every one who could find opportunity to speak 
demanded back, besides Alsace, Lorraine, including the three 
bishoprics and the Lnperial cities of Metz, Toul, &g. 

The English of the verse quoted by the author 
from Schenkendorf is as follows : — 

" Over beside the Yosges, 
There lies a lost estate, 
German blood mudt redeem it 
From the yoke of hell." 
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Now I submit that this picture of German 
sentiment is a very different thing from the 
pensive look of innocent regret which is all that 
" M. M." will allow us to attribute to his Father- 
land. I may add that Adolf Schmidt peremptorily 
denies the right of England to have any voice 
in the matter, because, forsooth ! it was not 
England, but Germany, which conquered at 
Waterloo. 

Taking the Hohenzollem intrigue and all the 
other circumstances of the case into consideration, 
I cannot think that the war was absolutely 
** unprovoked " on the part of Prussia. 

There are other points in " M. M.'s " letter 
which I should like to notice, but I cannot tres- 
pass at greater length on your valuable space. 
Let me, however, say one word in reply to 
" M. M.'s " illustration about the two jewellers. 
Would the jeweller whose shop was broken into 
be justified not only in knocking the burglar down 
and compelling him to pay the damages, but, in 
addition, in breaking into his shop and carrying, 
off some of his jewellery, by way of making him 
keep the peace in future ? Would not such an 
application of the lex talionis be more likely to 
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breed lawlessness than to stimulate a desire for 
peace ? Yet such is the advice which your able 
and estimable correspondent "M. M." gives to 
Germany. Scbutatob. 



" TAe Times,** Monday, November 15, 1870. 

IV. 

To THE Editob op " Thb Times." 

Sir, — " M. M." does me a great deal more, and 
himself a great deal less, than justice. He is 
probably the only one of your readers who has 
discovered in my letters any indication of ** the 
very brand of Excalibur," and certainly he is the 
only one who can find in his own any proof that 
he **can only handle a wooden sword." K, 
indeed, he has chosen to use a weapon of such 
soft material, I, at least, have no doubt that he 
has done so partly from ■ confidence in his own 
superior skiQ, and partly because he is generously 
more intent upon disarming his adversary than 
on wounding him. If I have made " a few 
thrusts which show a love of victory rather than 
a love of truth," I am sorry for it, and I shall do 
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my best to avoid that temptation in the observa- 
tions which I shall now make on his last letter. 

If we can only get rid of all irrelevant con- 
siderations I think the controversy between 
** M. M," and myself may be reduced to very 
narrow limits, and I shall, therefore, begin by 
endeavouring to clear the ground of all matter 
that does not necessarily belong to the essence 
of the argument. 

To that category belongs the tu quoque with 
which "M. M." introduces his last reply. I am 
not concerned to defend the policy of England on 
all occasions. I have no doubt that a great deal 
of it is indefensible. But does " M. M." seriously 
suppose that the annexation of the Punjaub can 
bear any comparison with the annexation of 
Alsace and Lorraine ? " M. M." may argue 
that the English have no business at all in India ; 
but if he admits their right to be there, he can 
hardly deny that a population of 20,000, in the 
midst of a population of 200,000,000, may be 
excused for taking securities for peace against an 
aggressive neighbour, which would be quite inap- 
plicable in the case of European nations. Be- 
sides, the population of the annexed territory 
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have never manifested any great reluctance to 
their change of masters; on the contrary, they 
are among the most loyal of our subjects, and 
have more than once volunteered to fight our 
battles in India and elsewhere. Is " M. M/' 
sanguine enough to believe that a similar result 
would follow the annexation of Alsace and Lor- 
raine? There is also a difference between the 
dismemberment of a nation and the annexation 
bodily of an aggressive tribe. Prussia will 
affront the public conscience of Europe far 
more by the seizure of Alsace and Lorraine 
than she did by the annexation of Hanover, 
though in the latter case Prussia was the 
aggressor. 

I have never justified the declaration of war 
by France; I only maintain that it was not 
" absolutely unprovoked." I do not, indeed, go 
so far as Lord Bacon, who asserts that " there 
is no question but a just fear of an imminent 
danger, though there be no blow given, is a 
lawful cause of a war ; " but " a just fear of an 
imminent danger," though not " a lawful cause 
of a war," may be a valid plea against calling 
such a war " absolutely unprovoked." Now is it 
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true that France had no reason whatever to think 
herself in imminent danger from Prussian aggran- 
dizement ? Let us think. She saw Austria 
driven out of the Germanic Confederation by 
the sword of Prussia ; she saw Prussia annex ter- 
ritory after territory, till the whole of North 
Germany was absorbed ; and, not long after, she 
discovered that South Germany also was bound 
by secret treaty to unite its armies with those 
of Prussia. That there might be no mistake 
as to the destination of those armies, Prussia 
declared through her press that a war against 
France was the natural and necessary sequel to 
Sadowa. The military supremacy in Europe was 
to be wrested from France, and that nation was 
to be permanently weakened by the reconquest of 
Alsace and Lorraine. The army of Prussia wat* 
eager, according to " M. M.'s " own admission, 
to commence the fray. " Every general then '* 
(1866), he says, " was for war against France." 
Not a defensive war, be it noted, but "a war 
against France." And this because " Prussia 
was coerced into concluding a peace at the dicta- 
tion of France." What does " M. M." mean ? 
He means that Prussia, not content with con- 
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quering in a war which Austria did not provoke, 
not content with Austria's acknowledgment of 
defeat, not content with a large indemnity, was 
seriously bent on seizing Austrian territory. And 
because France used her influence to prevent the 
dismemberment of Austria, Prussia, as repre- 
sented by her press and army, " was for war 
against France." 

This is '^ M. M.'s " admission ; and an admis- 
sion more fatal to his argument I cannot con- 
ceive. True, he says, that '^ Bismarck counselled 
peace." But Bismarck knew well that a war 
against France and Austria combined, with 
Austria's Venetian army released, and with Den- 
mark ready to avenge Diippel, would be a doubtful 
venture. A war then meant Prussia alone 
against France, Austria, Denmark, and the con- 
quered members of the extinct Confederation; 
and therefore " Count Bismarck counselling 
peace " does not count for much. Count 
Bismarck has never scrupled to put down freedom 
of speech with an iron hand when it suited his 
purpose. Is there any evidence that he did any- 
thing to restrain the French crusade preached by 
the Prussian press ? At all events, when France 
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saw all thiS; and saw, moreover, Prussian officers 
taking plans of the fortresses and passes of her 
frontier, we need not be surprised at her " fearing 
an imminent danger." 

I did not quote the alleged ^^ fracas at Ems " 
as a justification of war on the part of France, 
but as an indication, together with the ominous 
conversation with Lord A. Loftus, that Count 
Bismarck saw his opportunity, and, fearing it 
might escape him, contrived, by " a gratuitous 
invention," to rouse the warlike feelings of two 
susceptible nations to a point which made war 
almost inevitable. I believe Count Bismarck is 
far too wise a man to have " written the para- 
graph" which was the direct cause of the war. 
But the paragraph appeared in his paper, and 
was telegraphed all over Europe from Berlin ; 
and a great Minister, anxious for peace, would 
not have lost an hour before he contradicted the 
false and mischievous "invention," and punished 

• 

the " inventor." Count Bismarck did not do so. 
He waited till France declared war, and then, 
when the mischief was irreparable, he denounced 
the immediate cause of it as ''a gratuitous 
invention." That declaration a week earlier 
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would, humanly speaking, have prevented the 
war. Why was it not made ? The Government 
of France, most criminally, I admit, fell into the 
trap so adroitly laid for them. But if France is 
guilty, is Prussia quite innocent ? 

I will not again dwell on the proclamations of 
the King and Crown Prince, except to say that 
the proclamation of the Crown Prince seems to 
me the authoritative interpretation of that of the 
King issued a week before. Has Prussia ever 
disclaimed that authoritative interpretation ? 

" M. M.'s " challenge to produce " one word 
from any German statesman or poet of note 
during the last fifty years in support of a 
reconquest of Alsace," I think I may dismiss very 
briefly. I did not quote Adolf Schmidt as " a 
statesman,*' but as a witness. He is a learned 
German, the large and rapid sale of whose 
pamphlet proves the approbation of his country- 
men ; and he declared that " public opinion in 
Germany, expressed by newspapers, pamphlets, 
patriots of every rank, poets and public men, 
statesmen, and soldiers, all demanded the recon- 
quest of Alsace and Lorraine ever since the Peace 
of Paris." He makes no limitation as to time. 
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Which am I to trust, then, — Schmidt, who lives 
and breathes among the public opinion of which 
he speaks, or "M. M.," who sees that public 
opinion through the haze of distance and of other 
associations ? And, after all, the question is not 
when the songs of Amdt and Schenkendorf and 
Gorres were written, but when they were sung. 
"M. M. *' will remember Fletcher of Saltoun's 
famous saying, — " Give me the making of a 
people's songs, and I care not who makes their 
laws." The popular poet, "being dead, yet 
speaketh " in the songs which still move the 
hearts of his countrymen. Have not songs 
advocating a war against France and the enlarge- 
ment of the German Fatherland by seizing on 
neighbouring territories been among the most 
popular of German songs? And if this be so, 
what matters it to my argument when those 
songs were written ? 

My conclusion, therefore, is this. France and 
Germany may cry quits as regards the popular 
desire for conquests on the Ehine. I believe that 
neither nation would have made war upon the 
other for such an object. The verdict of 78 
French departments out of 89 is a sufficient 
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answer on the part of France, and I belieye that 
the verdict of Germany would have been equally 
emphatic. But, unfortunately, France had a 
Government of incapables, who were more intent 
on private ends and dynastic considerations than 
on the welfare of France. Germany, on the 
other hand, is ruled by a statesman who declared 
early in his political career that questions of 
State policy were to be decided, "not by 
majorities or minorities in Parliament, but by 
iron and blood." He has ever chosen war as the 
agent of his political designs, and I think that an 
unbiased scrutiny of his career will convince 
most men that he saw in a French war the surest 
means of placing Prussia at the head of a great 
German Empire. I have no doubt that Count 
Bismarck is a true patriot, but he is a patriot of 
the old feudal type, trusting much in brute force, 
despising popular rights and constitutional re- 
straints, and tolerably unscrupulous in his use of 
means when he has a paramount end in view. 

Does it not follow from these considerations 
that Germany can a£ford to sheathe her sword 
without dismembering France ? '* M. M." asserts 
that a peace without the seizure of the enemy's 
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territory " would be subversive of the cardinal 
principles of public right/' and would also " be 
without a precedent in the annals of history." 

I dispute both assertions. With regard to the 
first assertion, it will be time to meet it when 
'* M. M." produces some other authority than his 
own — ^great as I admit that to be — in support of 
it. To the second I reply, Solvitur ambulando : 
here are some precedents. 

The Crimean war was concluded without the 
seizure of Bussian territory by the Allies. It is 
true that a slight alteration of boundaries was 
made at the mouth of the Danube, but the popu- 
lation affected was a mere handful ; they had not 
been long under Bussian rule, and they had no 
objection to the transfer — conditions all inappli- 
cable to Alsace and Lorraine. The real security 
extorted from Bussia was the dismantling of 
Sebastopol and the neutralization of the Black 
Sea — conditions quite applicable to Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

But the great precedent against '^M. M.'b" 
dictum is the Peace of Paris in 1814, and again 
in 1816. Here is the remarkable declaration of 
the Allied Sovereigns when they entered Paris :— 
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Les armies allies ont occnp^ la capital de la France. 
Les Souverains allies accneillent le ycbh de la nation Fran- 
gaise. lis declarent: que si les conditions de la paix 
devraient renfermer de pins fortes garanties lorsqn'il 
s'agissait d'enclianier I'ambition de Bonaparte, elles doivent 
^tre plus favorables, lorsque par un retour vers un gouveme- 
ment sage la France elle-mSme of&ira Tassurance du repos. 
Les Souverains proclament en cons^uence qu'ils ne traiter- 
ont plus avec Kapol^on Bonaparte, ni avec aucun membre 
de sa famille. QuHls respectent Vintegrite de Vandenne 
France, telle qu'elle a existe 80U8 see rois legitimes, lis 
peiwent mime phis, pa/rce quHls professent toujour s le prmcipe 
que pov/r le honhev/r de VUurope U faut que la Frames soU 
gra/nde et forte. Qu'ils garantiront et reconnaitront la con- 
stitution que la nation Fran^abe se donnera. lis invitent 
par consequence le S^nat a designer sur le champ tin 
Grouvemement provisoire, qui puisse pouvoir aux besoins de 
I'administration et preparer la constitution qui conviendra 
au peuple Fran^ais. Les intentions que je viens d*ezprimer 
me sont communes avec toutes les Puissances allies. 

Paris, le 31 Mars, 1814, 3i apr^s midi. — ^Alexandre. — 
Kesselrode. 



But "M. M.'' will probably reply that the 
forbearance of the conquerors was abused by the 
subsequent events of the Hundred Days, and that 
a dismemberment of France was therefore 
necessary for the security of Germany. That is 
one answer ; but there is another, and I think a 
truer one. The allied Sovereigns, as we have 
seen, engaged to guarantee any constitution 
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which France might freely choose. But the 

promise was broken, against the remonstrances of 
Eussia, by Germany. France chose her con- 
stitution, but the restored Bang rejected the 
constitution at the instigation of Austria and 
Prussia. Talleyrand, Montesque, and others 
" assured the King in vain that he could never 
enter Paris as a King by the grace of God ; that 
he must give pledges to the people of the enjoy- 
ment of their political rights. During the 
journey, and even when he had arrived at Com- 
piegne, Louis continued to insist upon entering 
Paris as if everything which had happened since 
1789 was merely a dream. . . And he was 
still further encouraged by the conduct of the 
Emperor Francis, who dryly answered the com- 
plimentary address of the Senate on his entry 
into, Paris — 'That for 20 years past he had 
carried on war not only with Napoleon, hut with 
those principles which constituted the misfortune of 
the world.' The King of Prussia and his Court 
were of the same opinion, but they were more 
prudent than Francis, and did not give public 
expression to their feelings." 

These are the words of a German historian, 
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SchloBser, and he adds that " every step which 
was henceforth taken was hostile to the liberation 
of the French people." The Treaty of Peace, so fair 
outwardly, bristled with secret articles inimical 
to the general welfare and liberty of Prance. 
Among other secret articles, '' it was determined 
(again I quote Schlosser) that the sum of more 
than 140,000,000 francs, paid by the King of 
Prussia to the Emperor Napoleon, was to be 
repaid/' In short, in addition to the public fine 
imposed on France, the King bound himself, 
according to Schlosser, to give up to Germany 
*' exclusively French property '* to the amount of 
1,600,000,000 francs, ** and a special agreement 
was entered into between Prussia and France, 
whereby everything which had been agreed 
between these two nations, either publicly or 
secretly, should be reckoned null and void.'* 
" From that moment began a new period of 
oppression for the people . . . who were 
cheated out of the advantages which had been 
promised as the result of their freedom from this 
oppression." 

In short, the rulers of Germany conspired to 
impose on France a yoke of tyranny and corrup- 
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tion which it had cost her so much bloodshed to 
throw off ; and the result was the escape from 
Elba, and Waterloo. These things ought not to 
be forgotten, and they were not forgotten at the 
second Peace of Paris, France, in spite of 
German diplomacy, was not dismembered, and 
the result has been a peace of more than half 
a century between France and Germany. 

"M. M." finds a proof of the pacific inten- 
tions of Germany in "the diplomatic triumph 
France achieved by forcing the King of Prussia to 
withdraw the Prince of Hohenzollern." This 
" diplomatic triumph " is a popular delusion. 
The King of Prussia remained deaf to all the 
appeals of France and of the Neutral Powers, and 
steadily refused to "withdraw the Prince of 
Hohenzollern." 

But, granting that Germany needs protection 
against France, is there no other way of securing 
it than the violent rending of a million and a 
half of human beings from the country of their 
birth and their intense affection ? Germany must 
prove the negative of that question before she 
has a right to annex Alsace and Lorraine on the 
plea of security. Most people will think that 
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the dismantling of the frontier fortresses and the 
neutralization, for war purposes, of the provinces 
in dispute, will be a better guarantee of peace 
than the forcible seizure of an unwilling popula- 
tion. Germany has shown Europe the way to 
many a victory alike in the arts of peace and of 
war. Would that she would now give it an 
example of the noblest victory of all — ^the 
victory of self-restraint in the hour of her 
triumph and her pride ! And who more com- 
petent to give her such advice than "M. M.," 
wielding as he does a great and well-deserved 
influence both in the country of his adoption and 
in that of his birth ? Scrutatob. 
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" Scrutator is an able reasoner ; he has a keen eye for the strong points 
of his opponents' case ; and his book deserves the attention even of 
those who are most opposed to the side he has adopted." — AthencBum. 

' ' Several good hits are made, and many things are pointed out, of 
which it is as well to keep ourselves in mind. " — Pall Mall Gazette. 

' • No more forcible, nor, we must think, on the whole, more fair re- 
view of the complicated circumstances under which this terrible disaster 
burst upon mankind has appeared than is presented in this book. It is 
a dreadful retrospect. It is full of the most painful and anxious mis- 
givings for the future." — Guardian. 

"The writer of the volume before us has exercised considerable dili- 
gence and care in drawing up from authentic and purely official records 
the whole story, still so fresh that it has hardly been studied with suf- 
ficient care. . . . We have mainly contented ourselves with summa- 
rizing the contents of this remarkable volume." — Daily Telegraph. 

' ' An able and interesting little volume, which will, we believe, do 
much to rectify English pubhc opinion on a point of extreme historical, 
and still of no small political, importance." — Standard. 

" We strongly recommend our readers to procure Scrutator's pleasant 
and instructive volume." — J^oAn Bull. 

* * The readers of The Times, in whose columns Scrutator's letters 
originally appeared, do not require to be told that the writer argued his 
case with considerable truth and skill. In the course of the discussion 
which his letters provoked, he became involved in a controversy with 
Professor Max Muller, who, of course, made The Times the medium for 
the communication of the Pan-Germanic views to the world." — Morning 
Advertiser. 

"We are ignorant who 'Scrutator' may be; but the four letters 
which are reprinted as an appendix to this little volume attracted our 
attention at the time they first appeared in the columns of the leading 
journal. ' Scrutator ' maintained his cause, and fiilly justified his asser- 
tions, that to Germany, or rather Prussia, under Count Bismarck, was 
due the main share of the responsibility for the origin of the war. . . 
His httle book is an admirable summary of the facts of the case, and 
puts the matter in a clear and, as it seems to us, quite a convincing 
light. " — Edinburgh Evening Courant. 

" * Scrutator ' appears to us to demonstrate, firstly, that Count Bis- 
mardc expected the Hohenzollem candidature to cause war, and yet that 
he had had it secretly before him for a year before it was brought for- 
ward in feurope ; secondly, that while France courted, Germany re- 
pudiated the good offices of England, which might have averted war ; 
thirdly, that when the candidature was withdrawn {not by any Prussian 
influence), though quite willing to take a credit, which did not belong to 
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Pnusia, forber modferatkmmalkywiiigthecaodidatiiietobevididzair^ 
Count Bismarck rt2Slj /eared kst France miglit prore leasaoable, and 
had several strings to his bow to prevent pacific sohdioDS ; and. finally, 
his own paper circulated, and circulated gratis, the £ilse stoiy idiidi 
caused the declaration of war, and jret afterwards he laid the responsi- 
bility of that false story on France." — Speciaiar. 

** It is the conviction — the very stronghold of the German poszticm in 
English S3rmpathy — ^idiich ' Scrutator' attacks, and. as we vemui e to 
think, even carries by storm, in the brodrare before us. He is very 
carefttl to distinguish between the conduct of Count Bismari^ and that 
of any other actor in the grave events on the Prussian side in July last, 
not even excepting the King. ... At any rate ' Scrutator's ' book 
is chiefly a book of original documents. If his conclusions are un- 
tenable, he furnishes the means of his own refixtation. We can promise 
that he is a very agreeable companion, whether his readers walk aim in 
arm with him or not." — Church Review. 

** No one who has read the letter of ' Scrutator,' in The Tiwus, will 
require to be told that we have here an extremely able statement of the 
whole case as against the Prussians. . . . The book may weD be 
kept as a memorial-document of the war of the years 1870-71." — 
Literary Churchman, 

* * The best of these woiics on the Franco-German war is decidedly that 
by ' Scrutator.' "-^British Quarterly Review. 

*' ' Scrutator's ' able letters on the war, published in The Times, well 
deserve being preserved in a more permanent form, side by side with a 
more elaborate investigation of all the circumstances affecting the true 
responsibility of the late war. The main thesis of the writer is that the 
Hohenzollem intrigue ' was planned and matured by the Prussian Go- 
vernment in full view of the disastrous consequences which have fol- 
lowed in its train.' He says that all the Neutral Powers, and pre- 
eminently the public opinion of England, admitted that the Prusso- 
Spanlsh intrigue constituted a legitimate grievance to France. This 
grievance was never removed, and though the English Government 
exercised some diplomatic action at Madrid, yet France had no safe- 
guard whatever against the revival of the plot whenever it suited the 
plans of Count Bismarck and Marshal Prim to re-open n^otiations." — 
Westminster Review. 

••The lucid and carefully-authenticated argument of 'Scrutator's' 
'Who is Responsible for the War?' has, to our mind, completely 
destroyed the theory of the attitude of Prussia almost universally 
accepted in England last autumn." — Dublin Review. 
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Jlf£SS/!S. RIVINGTOtrS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

THE GUIDE TO HE A VEN: 

A Book of Prayers for every Want (For the Working Classes. ) 

Compiled by a Priest Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., 

Rector of Clewer, Berks. 

Second Edition, Crown S^o, limp cloth, is, ; cloth extra, is. 6d, 

A DOMINICAN ARTIST: 

A Sketch of the Life of the Rev. P^re Besson, of the Order of 

St. Dominic 

By the Author of ' The Life of Madame Louise de France,' etc. 

Crown ^fvo, gs, 

THE REFORMATION OF THE CHURCH 

OF ENGLAND; 

Its History, Principles, and Results. A.D. 1514-1547. 

By John Henry Blunt, M. A., Vicar of Kennington, Oxford, Editor 

of * The Annotated Book of Common Prayer,' Author of 

* Directorium Pastorale,' etc, etc 

Second Edition, %vo. i6j. 

THE VIRGINS LAMP: 

Prayers and Devout Exercises for English Sisters, chiefly composed 

and selected by the late Rev. J. M. Neaie, Yi.l^,, Founder of 

St. Margaret's, East Grinsted. 

Small ^0, 3J. (id, 

CATECHETICAL NOTES AND CLASS 

QUESTIONS, LITERAL ^ MYSTICAL; 

Chiefly on the Earlier Books of Holy Scripture. 

Hy the late Rev. J. M. Neale, D D., Warden of Sackville College, 

East Gnnsted. 

Crown Svo, $s. 



LONDON, OXFORD, &^ CAMBRIDGE, 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTOfTS NEW PUBLICA TIONS. 

SERMONS FOR CHILDREN: 

Being Thirty-three short Readings, addressed to the Children of 
St Margaret's Home, East Grinsted. 

By the late Rev. X M. Veale, D.D., Warden of Sackville College. 
Sfcond Edition, SpmU^o. y, dd. 

THE WITNESS of the OLD TESTAMENT 

TO CHRIST. 

The Boyle Lectures for the Year 1868. 

By the Rev. Stanley Leathes, M. A., Professor of Hebrew in King's 
College, London, and Minister of St Philip's, Regent Street 

8z/f7. 9^, 



THE WITNESS of ST. PAUL to CHRIST: 

Being the Boyle Lectures for 1869. 

With an Appendix, on the Credibility of the Acts, in Reply to 
the Recent Strictures of Dr. Davidson. 

By the Rev. Stanley Leathes, M. A., Professor of Hebrew in King's 
College, London, and Minister of St Philip's, Regent Street 

82/f7. lar. 6d, 



HONORE DE BALZAC, 

Edited, with English Notes and Introductory Notice, by Henri Van 

Lann, formerly French Master at Cheltenham College, and 

now Master of the French Language and Literature at 

the Edinburgh Academy. 

(being THE FIRST VOLUME OF ' SELECTIONS FROM MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS.') 

Crazon ^0, 3^. 6d, 



LONDON. OXFORD, 6- CAMBRIDGE. 
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JlfESSHS. RIVINGTOtrS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

H. A. TAINE. 

Edited, with English Notes and Introductory Notice, by HeHxi Van 

Latin, formerly French Master at Cheltenham College, and 

now Master of the French Language and Literature at 

the Edinburgh Academy. 

(being the second volume of 'selections from modern FRENCH AUTHORS.') 

Crown S/z/o. ^s. 6d. 

DEAN ALFORD'S GREEK TESTAMENT. 

With English Notes, intended for the Upper Forms of Schools, 
and for Pass-men at the Universities. 

Abridged by Bradley H. Alford, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Crown Svo, los. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 

By J.Hamblin Smith, M.A, Gonville and Caius College, and 
Lecturer at St Peter's College, Cambridge. 

A^ew Edition^ Revised and Enlarged, Crown S/z/o. 4s, 6d. 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 

By J. Hamblin Smith, M. A. , Gonville and Caius College, and 
Lecturer at St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 2fvo. 4s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY STATICS, 

By J. Hamblin Smith, M.A., Gonville and Caius College, and 
Lecturer at St Peter's College, Cambridge. 

• Royal %vo. 3^. 

LONDON, OXFORD, <Sr* CAMBRIDGE. 



MESSRS. RlVINGTOirs NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



ELEMENTAR Y H YDR OS TA TICS. 

By J. Hamblin Smith, M. A., Gonville and Caius College, and 
Lecturer at St. Peter*s College, Cambridge. 

New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Crown S/vo. 3^. 



EXERCISES ADAPTED TO ALGEBRA, 

PART I. 

By J. Hamblin Smith, M.A., Gonville and Caius College; and 
Lecturer at St Peter's College, Cambridge. 

Crown ^7/0, 2s, 6d, 
Copies may be had without the Answers, 



ELEMENTS OF EUCLID, 

Arranged with the Abbreviations admitted in the Cambridge 
Examinations, and with Exercises. 

By J. Hamblin Smith, M.A., Gonville and Caius College; and 
Lecturer at St Peter's College, Cambridge. 

Crown ^o, [In the Press, 

ARITHMETIC, THEORETICAL AND 

PRACTICAL, 

By W. H. Oirdlestone, M. A,, of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
Principal of the Theological College, Gloucester. 

New and Revised Edition, Crown Sz/o, 6s, 6d. 
Also an Edition for Schools. Small Svo, 3J. 6d, 

CLASSICAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

Edited, with Notes and References, by P. J. P. Gantillon, M.A., 

sometime Scholar of St John's College, Cambridge; 

Classical Master in Cheltenham College. 

Crown ^0, ^s, (kI. Or interleaved with writing-paper for Notes, 

half 'bound, \%s, 6d, 

LONDON, OXFORD, <Sr* CAMBRIDGE. 
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MBSSIfS. ItmNGTON' S XEW PUBLIC ATIOSS. 



THE STORY OF THE GOSPELS. 

Ill a snigle Namtfrvey combiaed from the Four £vaii^istsy showing 

m a new tratrmbtibn xbievr anity; To wMch is ^djsd, a like 

coBtmxKMB BOirratrve in die Original Grprk. 

By the Rev, WHKaai Fb«ik9, M, A, , late Fellow of St. Jolm'^s College, 
Cambridge ; Friocxpcil of ApogJd dmcum be Scbool, 

lale of W^itt 

7W 2?«^ &7i^. 36f. 



THE LYRICS OF HORACE, 

Done into Ei^;H^ Rhyme. 

By TkMBM ChailM Bningy M. A., late Feflow of Brascnose College, 

Oxford. 



/I PLAIN AND SHORT HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND FOR CHILDREN. 

/ft Letters from a Father to his Son. With a Set of Questions 

at the end of each Letter. 

^^y Oeor^e BaTrs, D.D., late Bishop of Peterborough. 

Neiit Edition^ with Twelve Coloured Illustrations. 
Square Crown Sz/o. y. 6d. 

A ( heftfi Edition for Schools, with portrait of Edward VL 

l%mo, IS. (ki. 



nt STORY OF THE COLLEGE OF ST. 

yoHN 7/rE EVANGELIST, CAMBRIDGE. 

Uy Thomas Balc«»r, B.D., Ejected Fellow. 

t'i^lMwt ftir tlic Syndics of the University Press, by John £. B. Mayor, 

M.A., Fellow of St. John's Collie. 

7Vw 7foh, Sivo. 24s. 



LONDON, OXFORD, dr* CAMBRIDGE. 



MESSRS, RIVINGTON'S NEW PUBLIC A TIONS, 

HELP AND COMFORT FOR THE SICK 

POOR, 

By the Author of ' Sickness; its Trials and Blessings.' 
New Edition, Sfiudl %vo, is. 



THE DOGMATIC FAITH: 

An Inquiry into the relation subsisting between Revelation and 
Dogma. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1867. 

By Edward Qarbett, M. A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Surbiton. 

Second Edition. Crown %vo, 5^. 

SKETCHES OF THE RITES & CUSTOMS 

OF THE GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. 

By H. C. Bomanoff. With an Introductory Notice by the Author 

of « The Heir of Redclyffe.' 

Second Edition, Crown ^o, Js. 6d. 



HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY: 

A Handbook of Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, 
the Prayer Book, the Church, the Mmistry, Divine Worship, 

the Creeds, etc, etc. 

By John Henry Blunt, M. A. 

New Edition, Small Svo, 3^. 6d, 



CURIOUS MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE 

AGES, 

By S. Baring-Gould, M.A., Author of 'Post-Mediaeval Preachers,* 

etc With Illustrations. 

Complete in one Volume. 

New Edition, Crown Sivo, 6s, 



LONDON, OXFORD, &* CAMBRIDGE. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTOirS NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT REV. JOHN 

STRACHAN, D,D., LL.D., First Bishop of Toronto. 
By A. V, Bethnnei D.D., D.CL., his Successor in the See. 

^0, I or. 

THE PRAYER BOOK INTERLEAVED; 

With Historical Illustrations and Explanatory Notes arranged 

parallel to the Text 

By the Rev. "W.M. Campion. D.D., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's 

College, and Rector of St. Botolph's, and the Rev. "W. J. Beamont, 

M. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

With a Preface by the lord Bishop of Ely. 
Fifth Edition. Small S^o. 7j. 6d. 

CONSOLING THOUGHTS IN SICKNESS. 

Edited by Henry Bailey, B.D., Warden of St. Augustine's Collie, 

Canterbury. 

Large type. Fine Edition. Small %vo. 2s. 6d. 

Also a Cheap Edition, is. 6d. ; or in paper cover, is. 

SICKNESS; ITS TRIALS &■ BLESSINGS. 

New Edition, Small Sivo. y. 6d. 
Also a Cheap Edition, is. 6d. ; or in paper cover, is. 

HYMNS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK 

AND SUFFERING; 

In connection with the Service for the Visitation of the Sick. 

Selected from various Authors, 

Edited by T. V. Fosbery, M. A., Vicar of St Giles's, Reading. 

New Edition, Small ^o. ^s. 6d» 



LONDON, OXFORD, &» CAMBRIDGE. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

SOI-MEME; a Story of a Wilful Life. 

Small ^vo. 3 J. dd, 

THE HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED, 

Considered as to the Particulars of their State: their Recognition 
of each other in that State : and its Differences of Degrees. 

To which are added, Musings on the Church and her Services. 

By Richard Kant, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down & Connor. 

New Edition, Small Svo. 3^. 6d. 

THE HOLY BIBLE. 

With Notes and Introductions. 
By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 

Second Edition, Imperial Swf. 

Vol. I. Genesis to Deuteronomy. 3&r. 

Vol. II. Joshua to Samuel. 21s. 

Vol. III. Kings to Esther. 3i«. 

Vol. IV. Job to Song of Solomon. 34*. 

Vol. V. Isaiah to EzekieL 32*. 6d. 

Vol. VI. Daniel. 6*. 

The Minor Prophets, las, 

THE MACCABEES AND THE CHURCH; 

Or the History of the Maccabees Considered with Reference to the 
Present Condition and Prospects of the Church. 

Two Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. 

By Chr. Wordsworth, D. D. , Bishop of Lincoln. 

Crown %vo, is, 6d, 



LONDON, OXFORD, &> CAMBRIDGE. 
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MESSRS. RIVING TON'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 

By Henry Francis Ljrte, M. A. 

New Edition, Small %fvo. ^s. 

PERRANZABULOE, THE LOST CHURCH 

FOUND; 

Or, The Church of England not a New Church, but Ancient, 

Apostolical, and Independent, and a Protesting Church 

Nine Hundred Years before the Reformation. 

My the Rev. C. T. Collins Trelawny, M.A., formerly Rector of 
'J'imsbury, Somerset, and late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford- 

IVith Illustrations, New Edition, Crown $z/o, 3j. 6^. 



CATECHESrS; or, CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION 

Preparatory to Confirmation and First Communion. 

By Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrew's. 

New Edition. Small %njo, 2s. 

WARNINGS OF THE HOLY WEEK, etc.; 

Being a Course of Parochial Lectures for the Week before 
Easter and the Easter Festivals. 

By the Rev. W. Adams, M.A., late Vicar of St Peter's-in-the-East, 
Oxford, and Fellow of Merton College. 

Sixth Edition. Small ^o, \s, 6d, 



CONSOLATIO; or, COMFORT FOR THE 

AFFLICTED. 

Edited by the Rev. C. £. Eennaway. With a Preface by Samuel 

Wilberforce, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. 

New Edition, Small 8zv. 3j. 6d, 



LONDON, OXFORD, ^ CAMBRIDGE, 
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MESSRS, RIVINGTOirS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



THE HILLFORD CON FIRM A TION: a Tale. 

By ][. C. PhiUpotts. 
\%mo. IS, 

FROM MORNING TO EVENING: 

A Book for Invalids. 

From the French of M. L' AbW Henri Perreyve. 
Translated and adapted by an Associate of the Sisterhood ot 

S. John Baptist, Clewer. 

Crmun %7m>, 5 j. 

FA MIL Y PR A YERS; 

Compiled from Various Sources (chiefly from Bishop Hamilton's 
Manual), and arranged on the Liturgical Principle. 

By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 

New Edition, Crown $z/o, large type^ %5, 6</. 

Cheap Edition, i6m0, is, 

THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 

A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1870 ; 
being the Eighth Volume of an Improved Series, 

Svo, iSs, 

%* TAe Volunusfor 1863 to 1869 may be had, price i%s, each, 

A PROSE TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL S 

ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS, 

By an Oxford Graduate. 

Crown Sivo, 2s, 6d, 



LONDON^ OXFORD, 6* CAMBRIDGE, 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTOirS NEW PUBUCATIONS. 

THE CAMBRIDGE PARAGRAPH BIBLE 

OF THE AUTHORIZED ENGLISH VERSION 

With the Text Rertsed bj a CcJIation of its Early and other 
Prindpal £ditioiis« the Use of the Italic type made Uniform, 
the Marginal Refioences Re-moddled, and a Critical 
Introdncticm prefixed. 

Hy the Rev. 7. H. Seriveacr, M.A., Rector of St Gerrans; Editor 

of the Greek Testament, Codex Angienas, etc Edited 

for the Syndics of the University Press. 

Part I., Genesis to Solom<»i's Song, ly. 
Part II., Apocrypha and New Testament, ly. 
To be completed in Three Parts. 
Part III., Prophetical Books, will be ready during 1871. 

*^* A small number of copies has also been printed, on good 
writing paper^ with one column of print and wide margin to 
each page for MS. notes. Fart /., 20f.; Fart 11.^ 20s. 

QUIET MOMENTS: 

A Four Weeks' Course of Thoughts and Meditations, 
before Evening Prayer and at Sunset. 

By Lady Charlotte Hazia Pepys. 

New Edition, Small ^0. 2s. 6d. 

MORNING NOTES OF PRAISE: 

A Series of Meditations upon the Morning Psalms. 

By Lady Charlotte Maria Pepys. 

New Edition, Small %vo. 2s. 6d. 



LONDON, OXFORD, 6- CAMBRIDGE. 
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MESSBS. RIVINGTON'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



YESTERDA Y, TO-DA Y, AND FOR E VER; 

A Poem in Twelve Books. 

By Edward Henxy Bickersteth, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, 
Hampstead, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Ripon. 

J*ifth Edition, Small Svo. 6s. 

THE COMMENTARIES OF GAIUS: 

Translated, with Notes, by J. T. Abdy, LL.D., Regius Professor of 
Laws in the University of Cambridge, and Barrister-at-Law of 
the Norfolk Circuit: formerly Fellow of Trinity Hall; and 
Bryan Walker, M.A., M.L. ; Fellow and Lecturer of Corpus 
Christi College, and Law Lecturer of St. John's CoU^^ Cam- 
bridge ; formerly Law Student of Trinity Hall and Chancellor's 
Legal Medallist. 

Crown Svo. I2s. 6d. 

SACRED ALLEGORIES: 

The Shadow of the Cross— The Distant Hills— The Old Man s 

Home — The King's Messengers. 

By the Rev. W. Adams, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, 

Oxford. 

Presentation Edition. With Engravings from original designs by 
Charles W. Cope, R, A,, John C. Horsley, A.R.A., Samuel Palmer, 
Birket Foster, and George Hicks. 

Small ^0. los. 6d. 

The Four Allegories, separately. Cnrwn $vo. 2s. 6d. each. 

HERBERT TRESHAM: 

A Tale of the Great Rebellion. 

By the late Rev. J. M. ITeale, D.D., sometime Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and late Warden of Sackville College, 

East Grinsted. 

New Edition. Small Sivo. 3^. 6d. 

THE MANOR FARM: a Tale. 

By U. a PhillpottB, Author of *The Hillford Confirmation.* 
With Four Illustratiotis. Small Szw. 3^. 6d. 

LONDON, OXFORD, 6- CAMBRIDGE. 



MESSRS. RIVINGTOirS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

LIBER PRECUM PUBLICARUM 

ECCLESIjE ANGLICANJE. 

A OnHehno Bright, A.M., et Fetro Goldsmitli tfeddf A.M., 

Presbyteris, Collegii Universitatis in Acad. Oxon. 

Sodis^ Latine redditns. 

New Edition J with all the Rubrics in red. Small %ua. 6s, 

BIBLE READINGS FOR FA MIL Y PR A YER. 
By the Rcy. W. H. Bidley, M. A., Rector of Hambleden. 

Crown Sivff. 

Old Testament — GenefKs and Exodns. 2s. 

St. Matthew and St. Mark. 2s. 



New Testament, 3^.6.. { ||; K;^"^ f ^hn"* 



2S. 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF 

CANDIDATES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 

And of the Parochial Clergy; with Acts of Parliament relating to 
the same, and Forms proposed to be used. 

By Christopher Hodgson, M. A., Secretary to the Governors of 

Queen Anne^s Bounty. 

Ninth Edition, Ret/ised and Enlarged, Szw. i6j. 



ENGLAND RENDERED IMPREGNABLE 

By the practical Military Organization and efficient Equipment <rf her 

National Forces; and her Present Position, Armament, Coast 

Defences, Administration, and Future Power considered. 

By H. A. L., • The Old Shekarry/ 

^0. With Illustrations, 2\s, 



LONDON, OXFORD, ^ CAMBRIDGE. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTOirS NEW PUBLICATIONS, 



WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE WARf 

By Scrutator. 

With an Appendix, containing Four Letters, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Times, 

Crown Sivo, dr, 

AN OUTLINE OF LOGIC. 

For the Use of Teachers and Students. 

By the Rev. Francis Garden, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Sub-Dean of Her Majesty's Chapels Royal, Chaplain to the House- 
hold in St James's Palace, and Professor of Mental and 
Moral Science, Queen's College, London. 

Second Edition, Small %vo. 4r. 

THE LAST THREE BISHOPS, 

Appointed by the Crown for the Anglican Church of Canada. 

By Fennings Taybr, Deputy Clerk of the Senate of Canada. 

Second Edition, With Portraits, Small ^o, iQy. 6</. 

COMMENTARY on the BOOK OF ISAIAH, 

Critical, Historical, and Prophetical; 

Including a Revised English Translation, ^vith Introduction and 
Appendices on the Nature of Scripture Prophecy, the Life and 
Times of Isaiah, the Genuineness of the later Prophecies, the 
Structure and History of the whole Book, the Assyrian History 
in Isaiah's Da)rs, and Various Difficult Passages. 

By the Rev. T. B. Birks, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Cambridge. 

%fVO, 1 2 J. 



LONDON, OXFORD, 6* CAMBRIDGE. 
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M£SS/iS. RIVINGTON'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



CATENA CLASSICORUM: 

A SERIES OF CLASSICAL AUTHORS, 

EDITED BY MEMBERS OF BOTH UNIVERSITIES UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 

THE REV. ARTHUR HOLMES, M.A., 

Senwr Fellow and Lecturer of Clare College^ Cambridge^ and Preacher at the 

Chapel Royaly Whitehall. 

AND 

THE REV. CHARLES BIGG, M.A., 

Late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford^ Second Classical 

Master of Cheltenham College, 

Crown ^o. 
The following Parts have been already published : — 

SOP HOCUS TRAGOEDIAE. 

Edited by R. C. Jebb, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Public Orator of the University, 

The Electra, 3^. (kI. The Ajax, 3^. td. 

yUVENALIS SATIRAE. 

Edited by G. A. SiMCOX, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of 

Queen's College, Oxford. 

3J. td. 

THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA. 

Edited by Charles Bigg, M.A, late Senior Student and Tutor of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Second Classical Master of Chelten- 
ham College. 

Books I. and II. with Introductions. 6s. 



LONDON, OXFORD, 6- CAMBRIDGE. 
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MESSRS, RIVINGTOirS NEW PUBLICATIONS 



DEMOSTHENIS O RATI ONES PUBLIC A E, 

Edited by G. H. Heslop, M. A., Late Fellow and Assistant Tutor 
of Queen's College, Oxford. Head Master of St. Bees. 

The Olynthiacs. 3^. 

The Philippics. 2s. (xt. 

ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE, 

Edited by W. C. Green, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge ; Assistant Master at Rugby School. 

The Achamians and the Knights. 4;. 

The Clouds. 3J. dd. 

The Wasps. 3^. 6d. 

An Edition of the Archamians and the Knights, Revised and 
especially adapted for Use in Schools. 4;. 

ISOCRATIS ORATIONES. 

Edited by John Edwin Sandys, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
St. John's College, and Classical Lecturer at Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

Ad Demonicum et Panegyricus. 4;. dd, 

PERSII SATIRAE. 

Edited by A. Pretor, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambndge, 
Classical Lecturer of Trinity Hall. 3J. dd. 

HOMERI ILIAS. 

Edited by S. H. Reynolds, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Braseno»e 

College, Oxford. 

Books I. to XII. dr. 

TERENTI COMOEDIAE. 

Edited byT. L. Papillon, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford, 

and late Fellow of Merton. 

Andria et Eunuchus. 4r. 6t/. 



LONDON, OXFORD, 6* CAMBRIDGE. 
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WFSSJtS Jt/rzyG70A''S NEW FUBUCA TIONS. 

RIYINGTOITS DEVOTIONAL SERIES. 

i6aw. 2r. ti. 



THOJiAS A KBJiPIS^ OF THE IMITATION OF 

CHRIST. 

Abo A ^^^^^ EftBOOk wiffwHt dke red boracn^ ix., or in Cover, o^. 



THE RULE ASD EXERCISES OF HOL Y LIVING. 
By Jmwm^ Ikfiv. D.D^ Bahop <if Down, and Counor, and 



Ajso a cifeeao E£»n. withoot dK red borden^ Lr. 



IHE RULE ASD EXERCISES OF HOLY DYING, 
Bv Tbimj T^rte; D,Dl. BislMip <if Down, and Cdmior, and 



A^ a diMap K^irWm. vidfeoat die red borders, ix. 
T^ ' HcfY Ii««ac' «Ki c^ 'HoIt Dv^' Bay be kad b«MBd toeedMr IB Ok 



A SHORT ASD PLAIN INSTRUCTION 

For the better UsfedastazidBig of the Lord's Sapper; to wbich is 
annexed, the C^fice of t^ Holr CoaummioBy widi proper 

Helps and Directnos. 

By IkiBM WihM. D.D., late Lord BislMip of Sodor and Man. 

Cot ASttfr EB^im^ im Urge fyP^ 

Also a cheap Editioo, widiOBt the red borders^ ix., or in Cover, ^. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE. 
From the French of St. Frandsof Sales, Bishop and Princeof Geneva. 

A New Tiandatioo. 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE CONCERNING EVIL 

THOUGHTS. 

By mmaB Ouloot, M. A. 

ENGUSH POEMS AND PROVERBS. 

By George Hartait. 



LONDON, OXFORD, 6- CAMBRIDGE. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON*S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



NEW PAMP HLETS. 

BY THE BIGHT HOIT. SIR BOBE&T PHILIJMOIIS, D.aL. 

JUDGMENT, 

Delivered by The Right Hon. Sir Robert Phillimore, D.C.L,, 

Official Principal of the Arches Court of Canterbury, in the case 

of the Office of the Judge promoted by Sheppard v, Bennett 

Edited by Walter G, F. Phillimore, B.C.L., of the Middle 

Temple, Barrister-at-Law; Fellow of All Souls* College, 

and Vinerian Scholar, Oxford. 

BY THE EEV. H, J. BURFIELD. 

THE PEACE OF JERUSALEM: 

A Sermon, preached at St. Mary's, before the University of Oxford, 
on the Fourth Sunday in Advent, December i8, 1870. 

BY CANOir LIDDON. 

ST. PAUnS AND LONDON: 

A Sermon, preached at St Paul's Cathedral, on the Fourth 

Sunday after Epiphany, 1871. 

8z/(7. od, 

BY THE EEV. C. P. TABVER, 

*'THE MEMORY OF THE JUST:'' 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church, St Peter's, Thanet, 

on the Third Sunday in Advent, December 1 1, 1^79, -after 

the Funeral of the Rev. John Hodgson, M.A., formerly 

Vicar of St Peter's, Thanet 

%vo, is. 



BY THE REV. E. H. BICKERSTETH. 
" THE TIME IS short:* 

A Farewell Sermon, preached on Sunday, November 13, 1870, by the 
late Rev. John Henry Holford, M. A., Inaimbent of Trinity Church, 
Gough-square, on resigning the Curacy of Christ Church, Hampstead. 

To which is appended a Funeral Sermon, preached upon the Death 
of his Friend and Fellow-labourer, on Sunday, December 18, 1870, 
by the Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, M. A., Vicar of Christ Church. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE HOLY GOSPELS, 

Characteristic Differences in the Four Gospels — Our Lord's Manifestations of 
Himself — ^The Rule of Scriptural Interpretation Furnished by Our Lord 
— Analogfies of the Gospel — Mention of Angels in the Gospels — Places of 
Our Lord's Abode and Ministry — Our Lord's Mode of Dealing with His 
Apostles — Conclusion. 

A HARMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 

Our Lord's Nativity — Our Lord's Ministry (Second Year) — Our Lord's Ministry 
(Third Year)— The Holy Week— Our Lord's Passion— Our Lord's Resur- 
rection. 

OUR LORD'S NATIVITY. 
The Birth at Bethlehem— The Baptism in Jordan— The First Passover. 

OUR LORD'S MINISTRY. SECOND YEAR. 
The Second Passover— Christ with the Twelve— The Twelve .sent Forth. 

OUR LORD^S MINISTRY. THIRD YEAR. 

Teaching in Galilee — Teaching At Jerusalem — lASt Joiurney from Galilee to 

Jerusalem. 

THE HOL Y WEEK. 

The Approach to Jerusalem— The Teaching in the Temple — The Discourse on 
the Mount of Olives — The Last Supper. 

OUR LORD'S PASSION 

The Hour of Darkness — The Agony — The Apprehension — The Condemnation — 
The Day of Sorrows— The Hall of Judggjent- The Crucifixion— The 
Sepulture. 

OUR LORD'S RESURRECTION 

The Day of Days — The Grave Visited — Christ Appearing— The Going to 
Emmaus — The Forty Days — The Apostles Assembled — The Lake in 
Galilee — The Mountain in Galilee — ^The Return from Galilee. 
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